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E gave last week some particulars 
of the arrangements made by the 


funerals at their Cemetery at 
: Woking, and took the oppor- 
tunity to offer some remarks on the state of the 
burial question. After speaking of the station 
in the Westminster-bridge-road, we took the 
reader to one of the stations in the cemetery 
itself. We will now pursue our notice and 
comments. 

The estate of the Necropolis Company con- 
siderably exceeds in size what is at present laid 
out, or is thought likely to be ever required 
for burial purposes. The quantities purchased 
amounted to over 2,100 acres, the estate reach- 
ing, though in straggling pieces, to a length of 
four miles along the railway, which runs through 
it. It may be viewed as divided, in the other 
direction, into two principal portions,—one at 
the Woking Station of the main line, and the 
other about two miles farther westward, 
towards Farnborough and Pirbright. The cost 
of the ground was about 25/. an acre; the 
land of the old suburban cemeteries being said 
to have averaged 480/. an acre. The eastward 
portion contains about 400 acres, whoily sur- 
rounding the Woking Station; the Staines, 
Woking, and Wokingham Railway, now in 
course of construction, also passing through 
it. Of the westward portion (1,700 acres), 
1,000 acres south of the main line, were at first 
reserved for cemetery purposes, but this quan- 
tity must have been increased by the purchase 
lately of a few small holdings, which were 
scattered about the general ground. Of the 
1,000 acres or more, 400 acres are at present 
laid out, and prepared for use. The land about 
the Woking Station, and a portion of that 
westward (north of the line, and in great 
part also north of the Basingstoke Canal), 
called the Hermitage, the committee have just 
obtained power to let for building upon. It is 
presumed that the park-like appearance, which 
may ultimately be got in the cemetery, will 
render the neighbourhood attractive, whilst the 
improved practice of interments to which the 
company are bound by the terms of their Act, 
would render the usual noxious results im- 
perceptible. The portion of the estate now 
appropriated for interments, though not deficient 
in pleasing prospects, and though undulating 
and varied in many parts, is chiefly heathy 
moorland, which it will take some few years of 
“top-dressing” and cultivation, to make as 
beautiful as—with what has been done, or is 
doing, in the way of planting—it will no doubt 
eventually become. The compensating advan- 
tage, however, is the perfect suitableness of the 
soil, for interments. The soil consists of a dry 
sand; and it is so compact, that graves can be 
dug to almost any depth, of perfect shape, and 
without shoring. 

The average mortality of London is set down 
by the company as 60,000; and it is stated to be 
the opinion of Dr. Sutherland, that the quantity 
of ground reserved at Woking would, with the 
proper interval between interments, suffice for 
the whole metropolis for five or six centuries to 
come. Looking at published calculations, Mr. 
Chadwick, on the scale proposed by Riecke, and 
taking the deaths of the metropolis about the 
year 1838 as avetaging 50,000, found that 444 
acres, or a space a little more than a fourth over 
the area of the Regent’s-park, would suffice in 
perpetuity for the amount of mortality. The 

acres or more, of reserve at Woking, there- 
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fore afford a considerable margin for increase 
of population, and perhaps even for some inter- 
ments which are calculated upon from South- 
ampton, Portsmouth, and other towns. 

The total area of the London suburban 
cemeteries is stated to be 282 acres ; a quantity 
which will obviously become inadequate shortly 
after the practice of “ pit-burial,” maintained in 
them, is put a stop to. The graves at Woking, 
in ordinary cases, are dug to a depth of 6 feet, 
in “grave spaces” measuring 9 feet by 4 
feet. A greater depth, however, is provided 
when called for: though, of course, accord- 
ing to the opinions which now obtain, great 
depth is not desirable,—the access of the air, 
and consequent speedy decomposition, being 
retarded by it. 

The consecrated and the unconsecrated ground 
are separated from each other by the Pirbright 
road,—each heing enclosed by park fencing. We 
may here mention that a recent discussion in 
the House of Lords, with reference to the diffi- 
culty made about consecrating the Carlisle 
ground, in consequence of the absence of what 
was deemed a proper fence, would show the 
necessity of proceeding cautiously in future 
cases. 

The stations of the two divisions of the Woking 
ground are precisely similar to each other,— 
consisting of temporary buildings round three 
sides of a quadrangle, of one story in height, 
and painted in drab and white stripes. A por- 
tion of the roof projects a few feet, on iron 
cantilevers, and is ornamented along the edge. 
In the permanent buildings better means of 
shelter would be desirable. The decorative part 
of the design in the present case, has no dis- 
tinctive character, and too much resembles an 
ordinary railway station. The chapels, also 
similar to each other, take the form of small 
cross churches with towers and slated spires, 
and are built of half-timbered brickwork, ‘“‘rough- 
cast” externally. The interiors, with stained 
woodwork and white interspaces, are successful, 
though plain ; but the cross form, which required 
us to sit almost facing some of the mourners, 
seems to be open to objections in this class of 
buildings.* The service at the pauper funerals, 
which are what we are able to speak to, was 
impressively conducted. It is, as usual in such 
cases, and necessarily so, read over several 
bodies at one time. In this case, two coffins 
rested on the same bier. No other difference 
is made between the funerals of different 
classes. The bier is a light carriage, drawn by 
horse or by hand, as may be required. It seemed 
to us of greater height than would be desirable ; 
and the pall was short, and did not hang well. 
If the latter were cut more to the shape of the 
mediseval palls, and with heavily-weighted 
fringe, it would be better, considering how much 
it is exposed to the wind, on the ground. 

Time will be indispensable to develope the 
sylvan beauty which may characterise the 
place, and which appears to have been pre- 
pared for by planting. Vegetation is not 
merely desirable for the obvious reasons in 
cemeteries ; but it is, as we need not now say, 
the best disinfectant and absorbent of the 
putrescence of the ground. Except in the 
Abney-park Cemetery, however, little attention 
is paid to it in London, compared with what is 
desirable. ‘Far too little space is left for walks, 
or kept free from graves; and thus, the effect 
which the monuments might otherwise pro- 
duce does not result. It would, be worthy 
of the consideration of the Necropolis Company, 
how far with advantage, more attention might 





* It is due to Mr. 8. Smirke, their architect, to say that both 
the chapels and the stations were required by the directors to be 
erected in as temporary and inexpensive a as could be 
devised ; and that he literally fulfilled their wish is evident from 
the smallness of the expense incurred for these. Their intention 
is, we believe, to build something more suitable and handsome, as 
as well as to greatly i the t of dation, when- 
ever the concern may be productive enough to justify their so 
doing. 











be given to the matter of monuments than they 
would seem to be giving, were we to judge only 
by the few headstones that there are. Half-a- 
dozen of these are reproduced from old designs, 
but are clumsily detailed; and the general 
number have no character whatever, except 
what may be derived from the segmentally-cut 
top. For the company to set that forth as 
“statuary” is clearly what people call “a 
mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” It were 
much to be desired that an architect were more 
frequently engaged on subjects of this sort. At 
most cemeteries, we see ideas, originally good, 


‘twisted to hopeless caricature by the mason 


who has pitched his tent hard by the gates: the 
sarcophagus, the urn, and the broken column 
have been “done to death;” and in one cemetery 
at least, there is a broken cross,—the climax of 
absurdity. 

The demeanour of the mourners on the day 
of our visit was all that could be desired. In- 
deed, it has occurred that mourners of the 
pauper class, and some of a much higher grade, 
respectively have presented appearances and 
manners which would have justified exchange 
of places. Still we are compelled to think that 
cases are not unfrequent, when the solemnity of 
the occasion is not duly regarded. We make 
no attempt to understand the peculiar custom 
of the Irish, or to discover what may have been 
the exact nature of practices spoken of as ob- 
taining even amongst the early Christians. We 
can regard it only as a foul stain upon the cha- 
racter of a large section of the people, that a 
funeral is made an occasion for some sort of ex- 
cess in dram-drinking. Perchance, the evil may 
have orginated in the idea that spirituous liquor 
was required by the bearers of the corpse,—who- 
are not always free from danger. That, however, 
would not describe or explain the whole case, 
as it is presented to us from circumstances 
which come to our knowledge. Indulgence in 
drink clings to the English character, as its 
bane and degradation,—we fear, in fact, as 
much it undoubtedly does in the eyes of 
foreigners. At the funerals by the Necropolis 
Company, we are told that not unusually, 
mourners have carried drink with them, of 
which, on the return journey, they had partaken 
to such an extent, that they have been found 
dancing about the carriage, by the ticket- 
collector. On one morning, at the West- 
minster-road station, two ‘‘ mourners ” arrived 
so drunk, that the superintendent could 
not allow them to proceed by the train. We 
admit that these incidents may be exceptional, 
and we repeat, that on the day of our visit, 
though it was the principal day for pauper 
funerals, not an unseemly act or gesture 
was to be observed; but even as exceptions, 
the facts we speak of, and are assured of, are 
grievous and melancholy, and call for the utmost 
attention from all who concern themselves with 
the welfare of the working classes. Feeling 
thus strongly, we were indeed sorry to see “a 
pint of rum” and other liquors set down in 
the list at the refreshment-room at Woking. 
Restrictions may be hard upon those who 
do not require them: but some men are infants 
where drink is concerned, and must be protected 
against themselves, till (ifever) they arriveat years 
of discretion: and in this case, we fear, some 
must suffer, if need be, for the faults of others. 
We hope that the principle of the arrangements 
to secure privacy, is so fully observed, that such 
incidents as we refer to could hardly be wit- 
nessed by mourners of other parties, whether 
belonging to the first or the intermediate 
classes.—Several persons, of some position in 
society, have already provided themselves with 
graves at the cemetery; and there seems to us 
every argument why others should prefer the 
same locality,—especially, as it is fairly shown, 
since the old suburban cemeteries are likely to 
be closed at no very distant time. Amongst all 
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classes, it is found that there is a growing dis- 
position to dispense with much of the useless 
expenditure on funerals. The company itself 
will act as undertakers, and certainly are prac- 
titally carrying out what had been long felt, 
that funerals could be conducted at half, or a 
third of the usual rates. Their charge for a 
first-class funeral, with grave in perpetuity 
in the consecrated ground, and head and 
foot stone; with the service, and conveyance 
for four mourners, is 21/. 14s. 2d. They put 
forth the charges as considerably below what 
were contemplated by the Board of Health. If 
they carry out the object of reduction in expen- 
diture on funerals, they may cffect as much 
good in that way as in a sanitary point of view, 
and perhaps more than that. A good idea has 
been lately entertained,—that of icrming burial 
insurance clubs; the interments to take place 
at Woking. But, so many objectionable re- 
sults have followed on the establishment of 
similar societies,—sometimes from the entire 
want of all calculations—sometimes from defal- 
cation by the treasurer, and sometimes in a 
manner far worse—that difficulty has, we 
believe, been felt in working the idea. Mr. 
P. H. Holland, one of the medical inspectors to 
the Home Office, however, suggests that the 
‘difficulty might be got over by the company, 
were they to stipulate on not making any money 
payment, but that they should perform the 
funeral merely,—also that there should be no 
liability from the company; in any case where a 
death occurred within six months, or some 
similar period, after the commencement of a 
subscription. 

From a report which has just been issued, we 
learn «few useful particulars of cost. Land, com- 
pensation and interest, cost 59,648/. 17s. 10d. ; 
and the recent purchases, under the Act of 
1855, cost, in addition, 2,452/7. 2s. 4d. The 
Woking Branch Line, cost 1,419/. 17s. 6d. 

The cost of the cemetery itself, so far as laid 
out, is comprised under the following heads :— 


Woking Station ... £10,627 16 8 


Planting and road-making 3,048 14 10 
Draining... 8,802 19 10 
Fencing ... : 2,958 14 8 


Whence it would appear that the 
cost of the whole works was £25,438 6 0 








The cost of the London station is set down 
as 23,293/. 19s. 8d. Besides these items, how- 
ever, expenses were incurred for professional 
advice and superintendence; and the geological 
survey, by Mr. Prestwich, is set down at 
52/..10s. Capt. Moorsom; Sir Wm. Cubitt; 
Mr, Abraham; Mr. Sydney Smirke, on the 
Woking buildings ; and Mr. Tite, on the London 
station, were at different times employed. Besides 
the refreshment-rooms and churches at Woking, 
there are stables and cottages, and a house for 
the clergyman, all which, we are told, are in- 
cluded in the items above. 

The idea of providing a joint cemetery for 
several parishes, has been several times mooted. 
It was long since suggested in our own pages ; 
and the disadvantage of arrangements left in 
the hands of numerous small parochial boards, 
was clearly shown by Mr. Chadwick. Both the 
extramural system, and the union of parishes, 
formed part of the proposal by Sir Christopher 
Wren—when he prepared that plan for the re- 
building of the City, which, if carried out, 
would have preserved London from evils felt 
to the present hour. The same great archi- 
tect preceded us in the recommendation that 
the “ dimensions” of monuments “should be 
regulated by an architect, and not left to the 
fancy of every mason;” and also thought of a 


“* Hominem mortuum in urbe ne sepelito neve 
urito,’ are.well known. It cannot be too 
generally understood, that neither deep burial, 
nor the use of leaden coffins, will do more than 
retard the ultimate decomposition,—which can- 
not go on without poisonous exhalation ; but 
which, proper choice of site and soil, and proper 
manner of burial; and provision for vegetation 
may reduce to the minimum of result. Lead 
coffins not only do not—as we think—from the 
first (and the experiments of Dr. Waller Lewis 
not forgotten), secure the advantages which 
appear to be expected under the present Home 
Office regulations ; but the speedy decay of the 
outer casing, and consequent sinking and break- 
ing of the lead, are events which are too fami- 
liar in the practice of architects, to need our 
producing them as evidence. It is, perhaps, 
the idea that injurious exhalations can never be 
wholly prevented, that has led sometimes to the 
proposal to revive the practice of cremation. 
Not long since some notice of a society, formed 
with such an object, appeared in the Builder ; 
and a letter from a correspondent, signing him- 
self “W. B.” has been some time before us, in 
which the question is argued with considerable 
ability. We doubt, however, the possibility of 
a change—where the sensibilities of relatives, 
and feelings which it is desirable to foster, and 
which are not mere prejudices, are so deeply 
concerned. We believe that the Woking 
Cemetery, that of the City of London, and 
perhaps that which is proposed on the Great 
Northern Railway—with some further attention 
to the subject by the Government—may be made 
the means of completing the change from the 
various sanitary and moral evils which have 
been connected with the burial of the dead. 

All must hope that when that mortal frame 
which now concentrates all the power of mecha- 
nics, the subtilty of chemistry, and the wonder 
and beauty of nature and art, shall resolve itself 
into new forms,—parted from the mysterious 
agency of /ife,—the indestructible elements 
from their grave, may convey no poison to the 
living. Surely, if a man strives to /ive not wholly 
in vain, he should provide against the injury 
which his body may occasion to his survivors,— 
so that, like the physician of Paris, “ vir pius, 
et probus,” he might be made to say on his 
tombstone, that he had wished to be buried 
under the free air,— 


** Ne mortuus cuiquam noceret, 
Qui vivus omnibus profuerat.’”’ 


or, like one buried at Louvain, that,— 


** Partem sui materialem 
Hic in ecemeterio condi voluit, 
Ne templum dehonestaret, 
Aut nocivis halitibus inficeret.” 
Those who have the like sense of duty, may 
find some quiet resting-place in the dry sand of 
a Woking grave. 








THE TREATMENT OF MODERN 
STAINED GLASS. 


THERE are some passages in the paper by 
Mr. Winston on Stained Glass* which ought 
not, I think, to be allowed to go unquestioned. 
I think so, because, owing to Mr. Winston’s 
very laborious and valuable inquiries into the 
history and manufacture of stained glass, his 
opinions on other points,—ez. gr. on matters of 
taste,—may possibly be received with more 
deference than. they are entitled to. It is no 
new thing to find a zealous antiquary unable to 
asp the true principles which govern all art : 
it is, indeed, so common, that it would be a 
real matter of surprise were Mr. Winston to 
afford an exception to the rule. I take it that 








the application of all the faculties to one de- 
partment of antiquities has a natural tendency 





form of hearse, with “two wheels and one! 
horse,” which appears to resemble what is used | 
by the Necropolis Company. Extramural 
sepulture was, however, the ancient custom ; 
and the words of one of the twelve tables, 


to blunt the power of regarding each art as 
forming a portion only of the whole effect 
which it is the business of the perfect artist to 
strive after. It makes men rather regard the 
elaboration of one detail than the perfect har- 





———. 
mony of all the parts, and tends therefore to ap 
unsatisfactory result. This is especially tryg 
of stained glass, which, so far as it forms an 
enrichment of architecture, ought to be 
specially in reference to its fitness for its pur. 

ose, and in regard to the general effect of the 

uildings in which it is introduced, as well as 
with regard to its own perfection as a work of 
art. This is what, beyond all doubt, the bes 
of the old artists did with great success, | 
think, therefore, that I, and others who 
with me, are not the “foolish zealots oan 
Winston seems to think us, when we see jn 
this, as well as in the nature of the material, 
some restriction in the i of design appli. 
cable to modern works in glass. 

About four years since I advocated what I 
still believe to be true views on this subject 
in the “Ecclesiologist,” and since then, in a 
note to the second volume of the “Stones of 
Venice,” Mr. Ruskin has giren the result of 
his consideration of the subject. The views 
we have advocated will find, I am afraid, no 
favour with Mr. Winston; but I shall ask you, 
nevertheless, to allow me to quote Mr. Ruskin’s 
words, as containing the best possible corrective 
to the views which Mr. Winston has propounded, 
He writes as follows: ‘ Next in the case of win- 
dows, the points we have to insist upon are, the 
transparency of the glass, and its susceptibili 
of the most brilliant colours, and therefore the 
attempt to turn painted windows into pret 

ictures is one of the most gross and ridiculous 
loabisinine of this pre-eminently barbarons 
century. It originated, I suppose, with the 
Germans, who seem for the present distinguished 
among European nations by the loss of the 
sense of colour; but it appears of late to have 
eonsiderable chance of establishing itself in 
England: and it is a two-edged error, striking 
in two directions; first, at the healthy appre. 
ciation of painting, and then at the health 
appreciation of eam. Colour, ground with al, 
and laid on a solid opaque ground, furnishes to 
the human hand the most exquisite means of 
expression which the human sight and invention 
can find or require. By its two opposite quali- 
ties, each naturally and easily attainable, of 
transparency in shadow and openny in light, it 
complies with the conditions of nature; and by 
its perfect governableness it permits the utmost 
possible fulness and subtlety in the harmonies 
of colour, as well as the utmost perfection in 
the drawing. Glass, considered as a material 
for a picture, is exactly as bad as oil paint is 
good. It sets out by reversing the conditions 
of nature, by making the lights transparent and 
the shadows opaque ; and the ungovernableness 
of its colour (changing in the furnace), and its 
violence (being always in a high key, because 
produced by actual light), render it so disad- 
vantageous in every way, that the result. of 
working in it for pictorial effect would infallibly 
be the destruction of all the appreciation of the 
noble qualities of pictorial colour. In 
second place, this modern barbarism destroys 
the true appreciation of the qualities of glass. 
It denies, and endeavours as far as possible to 
conceal, the transparency, which is not only its 
great virtue in a merely utilitarian point of 
view, but its great spiritual character,” and 
“the true perfection of a painted window is to 
be serene, intense, brilliant, like flaming jewel- 
lery; full of easily legible and quaint subjects, 
ne exquisitely subtle, yet simple, in its har- 
monies. In a word, this perfection has been 
consummated in the designs, never to be sut- 
passed, if ever again to be approached by human 
art, of the French windows of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries.” 
T have never seen these arguments met ; and, 
as I am sure that they require no support 0 
mine to commend them to the sympathy of your 
readers, I shall leave them to produce their 
proper effect. ; 
Mr. Winston’s main dogma, that receding 
backgrounds, and therefore “ pretty pictures, 
are admissible in glass, being sufficiently con 
troverted, I must beg you to allow me to go on 
to refute his other proposition, that, because 
he and many persons “are unable to perceive 
the ill effect of a subject cut through by @ 
mullion,” therefore there is no objection to 1. 
Just consider for an instant what this woul 





* See pp. 71, 97, ante, 


involve us in. First he would have us work up 
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into imitations of pictures, and then, 
our ame the solid aguas — ei 
mullions, carry these “pretty pictures ” 
—- our windows. Pray, if Mr. Winston had 
to introduce a painted tryptich into a church, 
sk whether he w Hunt or Dyce 
may I as! as OF Ly 
to paint it, and then cut up their ss with 
lines of tracery carved in oak? Would they 
be satisfied that “the eye es across the 
mullion without being sensible of any inter- 
ruption of the design?” or would they not 
aiher beseech their employer to let them paint 
between the mullions of his next tryptich, and 
not behind them alsoP And wherein lies the 
difference? For if, as Mr. Winston wishes, we 
are to treat our glass as we do our pictures, 
then why not treat our windows as we do our 
picture-frames, carefully taking out the mullions 
and tracery, to leave room for the desired de- 
velopment. 

e truth is, that there is ample variety 
afforded us in the old style of glass painting, if 
we choose to work it out properly. I grant it 
is more difficult, and requires more training to 
attain success than it does in the ML sa picture” 
line; but this 1 do not think a disadvantage. And 
the reason which actuates ‘four medizvalists ” 
in desiring to revive this early style rather than 
the work of the sixteenth century, is their con- 
viction that it was carried out with far more 
regard to true principles, and with far more 
success; just as in the same days architecture 
was also so much nobler than afterwards. 

What is now required seems to be, that we 
should consider whether Mr. Winston’s dicta on 
a matter of taste, are to be followed implicitly 
or not ; and though, as I have said, I am always 
ready to give him my most hearty acknowledg- 
ments for what he has done in some respects, I 
cannot feel that I am bound to do this. He 
seems to me, if I may say so without offence 
(and I am specially anxious not to introduce 
any acrimonious matter into this discussion), 
to be warped and agence to some extent by 
a consciousness of his considerable knowledge 
of the Ais¢ory of the art, and to forget that this 
knowledge 1s not enough without some of that 
feeling for general effect upon which artists are 
bound to depend for success in their work. 

There is one other statement which I notice 
with some regret, because I can hardly suppose 
it to be the result of more than a moment’s re- 
flection. Mr. Winston’s belief in the invariable 
partial success of a modern classic school is 
singular. Wherein consists it? In false con- 
struction, flat roofs, paint, whitewash, or 
cracked window-heads? Nor less singular is 
his assertion of the invariable absolute absence 
of any d in the work of the Medieval 
school. If they have done no more, they deserve 
surely some encouragement for their revival of 
true principles in ornamentation and construc- 
tion, for their earnest fighting against the sham 
architecture of the last few years, for their con- 
stant assertion of the paramount necessity of 
truthfulness in all that we design, and for their 
appreciation of the advantages of colour on our 
walls and our floors, as well as in our windows. 

It comes, after all, to be a question of indivi- 
dual taste; and then I say that, if we are to 
trust in men, I, and I suppose most men, 
would a thousandfold rather 3 ow Mr. Ruskin 
than Mr. Winston ; and that, at any rate, before 
we give up the attempt to rival the glories of 
the noblest school of artists on glass the world 
has yet seen, we must have some visible proofs, 
of the strongest kind, of the success of Mr. 
Winston’s efforts in the path he has chalked 
out for himself. 

I fear he will Se me the credit for being a too 
determined me ievalist ; but I am so on no 
light grounds, and not without much considera- 
ton. Grorce Epwarp Srrezr. 


“a would have requested your leave to notice Mr. 

inston’s late lecture at the Architectural Exhibition, 
88 reported in your paper of the 9th ult. but for the 
words, “to be continued,” showing it was not com- 
plete. The Builder of Saturday supplies the concla- 
rey which, however, differs so little from the first part, 
= I almost regret having waited for its appearance. 

r. Winston’s argument has a ‘wormy property 
Which does not suffer from being divided, but has as 
much appearance of head and tail, dissevered 
4s entire, and seems to suffer as little. The lecture, 





indeed, is very little more than a jumble of mis- 


statements and “ that lead to nothing.” 
The title, “ Application of Painted Glass to Archi- 
tecture,” is a mere delusion, for no rule of application 
is given, nor is any relative utility or benefit pointed 
out ; aud when we have accompanied the lecturer in 
and out, up and down, over and over, through all his 
convolutions, we find ourselves at last exactly at our 
original standing-point, and everything as it was 
before. 

Mr. Winston sets out by noticing the differences of 
opinion which prevail on the subject of glass-painting, 
yet believes all are agreed as to the badness of modern 
windows. He retains niches in his Temple of Fame 
for less (how many less we cannot say) than half a 
dozen glass-painters; but, alas! does not leave this 
dubious half-dozen so much as one production apiece 
to justify their fame; for in spite of the manifest 
superiority of foreign glass-painting, as proved in the 
Hyde-park Exhibition, in spite of “‘ the enormous sums 
expended on painted windows within the last twenty 
years,” Mr. Winston believes that we can scarcely 
boast of one window, and questions really if more than 
two could be named, which could bear comparison with 
the modern windows of Munich or Cologne, inferior 
as Mr. Winston thinks these are, and little to be 
followed. But let us admit the low standard of 
acquirement usually to be found among “ prac- 
titioners ” of this art : let us leave the odd collocation 
of medisevalists, glaziers, and architects’ clerks, to 
settle their own accounts with Mr. Winston; and 
what are we to get from this argument? On what 
grounds are we called upon to accept this gentleman 
as our self-elected teacher, or to submit to the sweep- 
ing and somewhat spiteful censure, which is not 
balanced by a morsel of instruction upon the other 
side? Is the west window of Norwich Cathedral 
(one of the most expensive works on which “enormous 
sums have been expended”) one of the only two 
specimens of English glass-painting, which may be 
compared with the defective glass’ of Munich and 
Cologne? And is the window in the ante-chapel of 
the Temple the one par excellence ? Kiither it must 
be so, or Mr. Winston is in no position to judge 
others, being himself included in his own verdict of 
condemnation. The Norwich west window, so far as 
my judgment goes, is a coarse and ambitious failure. 
I examined it by evening sunshine and morning 
quiet, and could come to no other conclusion; and 
that this opinion was widely shared, will be in the 
memory of many: so much so, indeed, that its re- 
moval was hinted at within a year of its erection, even 
among those active in getting it up. For the specimen 
in the Temple, I can only say, that turning from a 
careful inspection of it to the windows in the east end 
of the same chnrch, I felt that the person most 
benefited by its erection was our veteran Willement, 
whose windows looked by its side as much in advance 
of it, as they did to my eyes of most modern glass at 
the time they were put up. I am 6orry to differ from 
“the judgment of those best qualified to form an 
opinion,” yet these are my impressions. Is it upon 
these two windows that Mr. Winston stakes the 
reputation of the art ? 

The history of painted and coloured glass which 
follows may be very well as a proof of the erudition 
which nobody impugned, otherwise it will not much 
enlighten any reader ; and we are scarcely clear of the 
stiff patterns, mosaics, and colours (and surely this 
word means more to the lecturer than it does to ordi- 
nary mortals), when we fall upon a startling propo- 
sition which would speedily bring ease to Mr. Winston’s 
troubled spirit, and set at rest our smaller tribulations, 
were it made into fact and reality. ‘‘In the appli- 
cation of painted glass to architecture,” says Mr. 
Winston, “much of the difficulty with which the 
subject is beset would vanish if all the buildings 
intended to be so decorated were of one character.” 
How true! how wise! But, unfortunately, there are 
such a myriad of ifs, which could change this fighting- 
world into a paradise. If all men were of one mind, 
for example, there would be no controversies about 
painted windows, so Mr. Winston has to come down 
from this simple revelation to the under platform of 
the “as it is,’ which compels us to select glass 
paintings “‘ fit for buildings possessing every variety 
of character.” And here is again brought forward 
the oft-repeated accusation, that the lovers and pro- 
moters of Gothic architecture demand, as a sine gud 
non, at least as much ill-drawing in painted glass as 
prevailed at the birth and growth of its various styles 
—an accusation both hurtful and untrue—denied over 
and over again by those accused who were hest able 
to make the denial. Reiteration of an old charge is, 
however, a safe mode of argument, and a fashionable, 
not disdained by greater critics than Mr. Winston. 

The second part of this lecture, as given in the 
Builder, begins with much laudation of the glass 
manufactured by Messrs. Powell and Sons. It may 
be as well to dismiss this, by simply stating the fact, 
that the successes achieved by Mr. Winston’s scientific 





friends, in the revived manufacture, have received, at 
various times, and in various quarters, their fall meed 
of honour; and in the present very considerable 
demand for their glass, I trust the manufacturers are 
receiving their fair meed of profit; but it must also 
be said that there are colours and qualities of glass 
necessary to the glass-painter, which Messrs. Powell 
cannot, or at least do not, make. * * * * 

Now, Mr. Winston professes to give us an account 
of the progress of glass-painting, from the twelfth 
to the sixteenth century, which must be satisfactory, 
being managed after this manner. “We need not 
trouble ourselves with any intermediate types, but 
confine our attention to the remains of painted glass 
belonging to the twelfth, thirteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries,” — that is, passing disdainfully over the 
fourteenth century, the manhood and strength of 
the art, of which more anon. This is a pleasant 
way enough of dealing with difficulties, but it is by 
no means an instructive one. The Temple Church, 
Mr. Winston’s own experiment, and the Greek ex- 
cellence which he recommends, come in between 
these three favoured centuries, and the fourteenth, 
to which we reach at last. Mr. Winston admits 
the powerful colour of the time, but questions its 
propriety as confusing the mullions and tracery, 
though the all but universal use of the border and 
clear margin during this period ought to relieve 
him from his concern on this point ; while his ob- 
jection to canopies, from their want of positive pro- 
jection, will be shared by few who truly appreciate 
glass painting, as the art it really was, and is, or 
should be. As for the sea-green white pattern 
windows, they are a delusion. I have numbers of 
specimens of decorated glass, and none of the whites 
are sea-green: some of them are as white and satiny 
as the glass of the end cf the fifteenth century. 
Occasionally they appear green from excessive thick- 
ness, but such a thing is by no means a distinctive 
characteristic of the period. 

Again, Mr. Winston says—“ The Gothic architec- 
ture of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is so 
much alike, that it is not surprising to find the 
sixteenth century glass paintings that have happened 
to be placed in buildings.of the fifteenth century 
agree so completely with the architecture. Indeed, 
the glass-painting of both periods are alike in prin- 
ciple ; the development of this principle in the six- 
teenth century constituting the chief difference be- 
tween them.” How strange is this manner of stating 
a clear and evident natural process. Why not have 
said that the principles of the fifteenth century con- 
tinued to prevail for a short time after the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth, till it was submerged by the 
paint and barbarism of the new method? As for 
claiming on behalf of the Cinque Cento the beautiful 
pearly lustre of perpendicular glass, the works them- 
selves, even the S. Gudule’s windows, on which Mr. 
Winston hangs his shield, would sullenly disown it. 

In discussing the works of the sixteenth century, it 
is observable that Mr. Winston expandsa little on his 
former prelections. Formerly, if I am not deceived, 
he professed to hold by the first guarter of the cen- 
tury; now it is the first half: doubtless St. Gudule’s 
compels the extension. 

We come at last to a part which I confess I had 
waited for with some little expectation, viz. the sug- 
gestions for “ glass-paintings most likely to harmonize 
with buildiags in the Classic styles.” The first por- 
tion of this is dismissed as swiftly as pleasantly :— 

“With regard to Palladian buildings, we have 
the Cinque Cento style, ready-made to our hands, 
the various designs of which, more or less rich in 
colour, light or deep in tint, flat or receding in their 
design, would supply ample hints for meeting any 
exigency of local position or character of the sur- 
rounding architecture.” 

Glass-painters of the nineteenth century! behold 
yourselves here fully equipped for an assault on all 
Palladian churches or palaces. 1t is wonderful what 
a stroke of the pen can do: When he carries us for- 
ward to Greek, the lecturer, to our great disappoint- 
ment, declines offering an opinion. At most, with an 
“IfI must,” he gives us a something nothing. And 
so, with a few remarks settling nothing, upon re- 
ceding pictures and pictures intersected with mulliuns, 
the lecture is finished. We have all been brought to 
the bar—judged, condemned, and made an end of. 
If we submit to so summary an overthrowal, we 
should have, at least, a reward for our humility: and 
we again ask, what have we gained ? 

Fras. W. OLIPHANT. 








Wacrs or Masons AND PLASTERERS. — The 
Forres Gazette states that the masons of Elgin have 
intimated to their employers that they must have 
their wages raised to 21s. a week; and the plasterers 
have made a demand for 20s. if employed in town, 
and 2ls. if sent to the country. Both classes of 
workmen have at present only 18s. per week. 
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CLASSIC AND MEDLEVAL. 


Ir is not my intention to embark in a long 
correspondence upon the relative merits o 
classic and medieval architecture, as applicable 
to churches, although it might not be difficult 
to add other reasons to those so well advanced 
by my friend, Mr..G, G. Scott, in favour of the 
latter style, at least for ecclesiastical purposes. 
I would, however, ask all intelligent people to 
judge by practical results, and not be led away 

y Ingenious and plausible arguments, many of 
them tending rather to puzzle and confuse 
than elucidate the subject. 

It is certainly amusing to hear the cool way 
in which many now hold forth upon the duty of 
adopting a style suited to the requirements of 
the day, instead of employing known systems of 
architecture, who never in their own practice 
have shown the least attempt at progress. 

For the want, then, of any other style at pre- 
sent which may satisfy the cravings of theorists, 
we must full back upon classic or medisval 
architecture; and I ask those not blinded by 
prejudice, and capable of common observation, 
whether any comparison can be instituted 
between the modern churches of classic design, 
and those built in the medieval styles ? Whether 
there is not a tone and character imported 
through the latter style, which it is impossible 
to obtain by the means of classic composition ? 
I feel satisfied that all true artists, whatever 
may be their predilections, will admit this: in- 
deed, few persons deny it ; and hence, by almost 
universal consent, medisval architecture has 
been so much employed for church purposes. 
But then exceptions are taken to the forms and 
arrangement of Gothic churches, as being un- 
suitable for our Reformed Anglican Ritual, and 
reference is made to those erected by Sir 
Christopher Wren, as types of excellence. 

Now, no one can be a greater admirer of 
Wren’s works than I am, for they exhibit great 
genius, and his aim in the designs of his 
churches seems to be a desire to assimilate 
classic forms to medieval composition. The 
limited spaces allowed to him for the City 
churches would not admit of chancel arrange- 
ments; but in his towers and spires there is 
the most evident aim at medieval treatment. 
It is impossible to doubt Wren’s appreciation 
of Gothic architecture. 

If the essential requirements for a church are 
simply that everybody shall hear, see, and be 
seen, there must be an abandonment of all in- 
ternal composition, and we need only copy Fra. 
Giovanni’s great hall at Padua, or other large 
assembly-rooms, to obtain all that is required. 


I contend that the subdivision of our 
churches by pillars and arches is not objection- 
able, and that such structural arrangements 
assist the voice, and prevent the reverberation 
and blending of sound, incident to vast, un- 
broken spaces. As to some people not seeing 
the preacher, this ought not to be a matter of 
any moment, provided they can hear properly. 

In regard to nama I could hardly have 
supposed that anybody in these days woul have 
seriously recognised such erections as fit to be 
perpetuated in a church ; and I cannot but re- 

t that so well-informed and able a man as 

r. Petit should have given the sanction of his 
name to the use of these deformities by even 
suggesting “that the Italian style is perhaps 
better adapted for a church than Gothic, where 
it is necessary to enclose a wide area under a 
single roof, or to have two tiers of windows on 
account of galleries,” &c. But as that gentle- 
man admits that his views have changed since 
the publication of his first work on “Church 
Architecture,” it is to be hoped that his opinion 
upon this point may lately have undergone some 
modification. 

Mr. Scott has so completely refuted the 
charge of servile copyism, that I shall not say a 
word on that head. 

It is a somewhat singular coincidence, that at 
the very time when we are warned against the ap- 
plicability of medizeval aschiteptare for Protestant 
churches, the Nonconformists suddenly find its 
entire fitness for their chapels; and many of 
their edifices lately erected possess the exact 
features of churches with arcades, clerestories, 
aisles, transepts, towers, and spires; and yet 
these buildings are avowedly auditoriums, and 


f| ficient; so that it is difficult to believe the 





built a to secure the desiderata in which 
our Gothic churches are-said by some to be de- 


columnar arrangement internally can er any 
serious impediment to sight or sound. I agree 
with Mr. Scott in regretting, that when Gothic 
architecture is beginning to be rightly under- 
stood, both in principle and Stall. we are to 
hear its study and practice spoken of in dis- 
paragement. 

I believe that if the practice of medieval 
architecture be persevered in, gradual modifica- 





tions will follow, and new forms by degrees be 
evolved. Hitherto attention has been almost 
exclusively given to English and French Gothic, 
but the more reeent study of Venetian and | 
Lombardie Gothic will at least teach us the | 
true value of colour, and induce us to avail | 
ourselves more freely of local products by using | 
coloured marble and stone, which the facilities , 
of railway communication may place within our 

reach, even if it does not guide us to new struc- 

tural combinations. 

I would only again say, let any unbiassed 
person inspect the churches erected in the 
Classic styles within the last few years, and | 
those built recently in the Gothic style, and I | 
have no doubt of his opinion as to the most | 
suitable architecture for churches. This, after 
all, is the true test. Nobody will deny that 
fitness constitutes great excellence in architec- 
ture; but those who impugn Gothic as inap- 
plicable to modern wants are singularly in- 
consistent in praising many Classic buildings 
recently erected; for though I admit their 
superiority over buildings of the Georgian era, 
it surely cannot be a correct expression of 
design to make large warerooms and store- 
houses assume the character of Florentine 
palaces ; and yet this seems to be the aim in 
present street architecture: a hint may well be 
taken from Mr. Scott’s remarks upon this point. 

It omen to me that, instead of launching 
out in derogation of the study of medieval art, 
much more good would be effected by urging 
upon all students the necessity of making them- 
selves masters of the true principles and details 
of any style in which they may be called upon 
to practice, rather than by exciting their preju- 
dices against systems which have ae raced ¢ some 
of the finest buildings in the world. 


Bens. FERREY. 








LONDON AND MIDDLESEX AHCHZO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Ar the meeting of this society on the 26th 
ult. already mentioned, the chairman, Mr. 
Alexander Beresford Hope, introduced the 
business of the evening with some very appro- 
priate remarks on the labours of early topo- 
graphers and London antiquaries. 


The Rev. T, Hugo then read the first paper, the 
subject of which was the Primeval History of London 
and Middlesex. The state of the metropolis and the 
adjacent county of Middlesex were, prior to, and at 
the time of, the Roman invasion, very little known ; 
and although the subject was confessedly obscure, it 
was not the less interesting, and he hoped to be able 
to throw a little more light upon it. It appeared 
that the southern coasts from Kent to Cornwall were 
those most generally resorted to by foreign traders ; 
and Herodotus spoke of Britain as a place from 
whence tin was obtained, and the inhabitants were re- 
presented as being in a wild state, but to be simple in 
their manners, not addicting themselves to any luxu- 
ries, and being free from vices. The country was 
stated to be fertile. Strabo also gave a similar 
description of the inhabitants of Britain, and said 
that they had large herds of cattle and had plenty of 
milk, but were unable, notwithstanding, to make 
cheese. The paper referred to the invasion of Julius 
Cesar, but expressed an opinion that, although it 
appeared very probable that the Roman legions had 
been encamped near the metropolis, London as a city 
was at this time utterly unknown ; and if it existed 
at all, it must have been a very insignificant place. 
Cassivelornus, who was then king, made a most despe- 
rate resistance to the attacks of the various Roman 
generals who succeeded Ceesar, and when he was im- 
pelled to do so, he retreated with his armies to a 
wood, where he entrenched himself, and, from the ap- 
pearances that presented themselves on Wimbledon- 
common, the writer of the paper expressed an opinion 
that this was very probably the spot to which he 





retreated. At length the island was, after a desperate 


—=— 
struggle, made tributary to the Roman power; bat 
Boadicea, the Queen of the British tribes, Fevolted, 
and resolved to resist the invaders. ‘ 
Roman general, was sent to repress the rebellion, and 
it was at this period that the name of London wag 
first mentioned, and there could be no doubt that it 
was a place of some importance. 
Mr. Henry Mogford read some notes on the “ 
History of London and Westminster.” The two 
important ee in connection with this Subject, 
he said, were Westminster Hall and Westminste, 
Abbey, and he gave some interesting details in oop. 
nection with the ancient and interesting buildings, 
The last of these, it must be a source of gratification 


| to all to know, was still perfect, but it was much to 


be regretted that various alterations had been made jp 
the beautiful hall, without even an opportunity being 
afforded of taking a copy, and of thus handing it dow, 
to posterity in its original shape. Reference wag 
made to various interesting relics that had beg 
removed during the building of the new Houses of 
arliament, and in particular to two large circular 
pillars, bearing the arms of the Earl of Stafford, ang 
of the date of 1444, which had formerly stood at the 
entrance of the old Houses of Parliament, and which 
were a beautiful specimen of ancient architecture ; and 
the paper expressed a hope that Sir C. Barry would 
have them replaced in some portion of the new build. 
ing, as from their recent removal they were no doubt 
in existence. A proposition had, it appeared, been 
made to raise the ancient roof of the hall, and thus 
entirely destroy the original building ; but Mr. Mog. 
ford said he hoped that all the lovers of medizval 
architecture would combine to resist the commission 
of such an act, and he said he believed that, under the 
present arrangement in which these buildings were 
placed, such a proceeding would not be sanctioned. 

The Rev. Charles Boutell contributed a paper on 
“The Royal and other Early Monuments of West- 
minster Abbey.” Mr. Boutell said he. considered it 
would ill become the London and Middlesex Archao- 
logical Society to hold their first meeting within the 
city of Westminster without some special notice being 
taken of these most interesting and most precious 
relics. He would accordingly invite to them the 
thonghtful attention of the society, and with that 
view would briefly enumerate and describe the more 
remarkable of these national memorials. After 
having given such a general description of the West- 
minster monuments, Mr. Boutell adverted to the sug- 
gestions which had been made for the restoration of 
those examples which have suffered the most from the 
effects of time and of wanton injury: he pointed out 
the difference between restoration, as the term is now 
understood, and preservation ; and, while he earnestly 
deprecated such treatment as could only restore these 
memorials by reconstructing them, he with no les 
earnestness urged the necessity for the adoption of 
measures which would save them from actually crum- 
bling away. The architect of the abbey, Mr. G. 6. 
Scott, had. already in contemplation a plan of strictly 
conservative preservation for the royal and early 
monuments. Mr. Boutell trusted that Mr. Scott 
would be encouraged to carry out this plan with fall 
effect, and he eoncluded with suggesting the impurt- 
ance of having drawings and copies of all monumental 
works and inscriptions in London and Middlesex 
taken without delay, and carefully preserved as one 
of the distinctive features in the practical working of 
the society. } 

Mr. G. G. Scott read the next paper, the subject of 
which was “ The Chapter-house at Westminster. 
He said it was well known that this building was the 
receptacle for the most valuable and ancient records 
and documents. connected with the history of the 
country, but he regretted to say that it was in a most 
dilapidated and deplorable condition. The Chapter 
house, as they were aware, was the old ruinous half- 
mouldering building near Poet’s Corner, and any one 
who saw it now would hardly think it possible that it 
contained any object of interest. In point of fact, 
however, it was a building of most extraordinaty 
beauty. It was erected in the reign of Henry Ill. 
about the year 1250, and at the same period as the 
Abbey, and it was spoken of at that time as the 
“incomparable Chapter-house of Westminster,” 
was used as a chapter-house by the monks of the 
Abbey. The building was then used for the pur 
poses of the House of Commons, until the time of 
Edward VI. when that monarch gave up to them 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, and from this time it was used 
as a receptacle for the records of the kingdom, 
1714, when it was “repaired,” as it was called. 
Surveyor-General of that time refused to sanction the 
repairs, and they were placed in other hands, and the 
result was, that the splendid building was em 
destroyed. The roof was taken off : the vaulting Wa 
all destroyed : the beautiful original windows were all 
blocked up, and round-headed ones placed in their 
room: the original entrance was blocked up and # 
miserable door placed in its stead, and the place w# 
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So 
i mutilated in every possible manner.. It was 
= of extreme difficulty, therefore, to be enabled 
to get at the original building, and it was only after 
great exertions and labour that he had been enabled to 
make drawings. Among the discoveries that were made 
were, one of a whole-length figure, apparently of the 
Virgin ; and also a picture of a female saint, crowned, 
and having in her hand a gridiron, and at her feet a 
monk kneeling. Upon one of the doors there were found 
portions of skins nailed, and, according to an old manu- 
script that was found in the Chapter-house, these 
skins were stated to be those of Danes. They had 
been submitted to the examination of an eminent 
member of the College of Surgeons, and he had pro- 
nounced an opinion that they were undoubtedly those 
of human beings. In another part of the building he 
found a long passage which appeared to spring under 
his feet; and, upon attentive examination, it was 
found that the floor was nothing but a mass of parch- 
ment, consisting of writs, seals, and records which 
had been wedged down into a solid mass. The whole 
of these had, it appeared, been removed to the library 
and were now in Lae ag eustody. 

Mr. Sydney Smirke afterwards introduced to the 


company a number of ancient relics, which, he said, 


were mostly collected by himself or under his own 
eyes. From Westminster Hall he exhibited the 
with fleur-de-lis 
and with lions erp gr ina leerine of the 
masonry of the old walls, together with a quantity of 
roe remnants of the feasts held in the 
hall, and which had probably, her with the sheath, 
been dragged into the holes and crevices by rats and 
mice. From the Temple Church he exhibited a piece 
of the sackcloth which enveloped the body of one of 
the Crusaders, which, he said, resembled some cloth 
found enclosing two bodies met with when excavating 
the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. Also some iron and 
wooden wedges used by the masons in levelling the 
stones of the main pillars of the Round Church. The 
thickness of the wedges proved the coarseness of the 
joints of that masonry—a peculiarity often observable 
in Norman work. Mr. Smirke also exhibited speci- 
mens of carved work from this church, from West- 
minster Hall, and St. Stephen’s Chapel, making 
various remarks thereon, and suggesting that it should 
be one of the earliest duties of this new local society 
to endeavour to obtain asafe, permanent, and honour- 
able resting-place for the “old materials” of the 
extinct monuments of London. He further exhibited 
a specimen of some fibrous composition used for orna- 
mental ceilings at Wolsey’s House at Ipswich, and at 
Hampton Court, remarking that plaster was not 
common for decorative purposes early in the sixteenth 
century in Italy, and still less so in Bogland, of which 
further proof existed in the leaden ornaments used in 


‘the ceiling of the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, which he 


conceived to be a specimen of Holbein’s architecture. 
He further exhibited a plug or dowel of lead used in 
the vaulting of York Cathedral, and a wrought-iron 
cramp from the stall of the Chapter-house there, which 
cramp had, by exfoliation, rained the masonry, Mr, 
Smirke, in conclusion, urged antiquaries generally, 
but especially his professional brethren, not to allow 
the consideration of the larger features of architecture 
to cause them to overlook these minor contrivances 


-of our forefathers, which, if not always fraught with 
‘instruction, would never fail to be found interesting. 








“AQUA PURA.” 


In the Notices to Correspondents, in the 
number for Feb. 9th, appears a request, under 
the above nom de plume, “to know how best 
and most economically to arrange for the filter- 
ing of rain-water while in the cistern, * * so 
as to be able at option to draw off the water, 
either filtered or unfiltered. 

Leaving it to “A. P.” to judge as to the 
oot for his purpose of the followin ex- 
pedient, which I have contrived, as regards its 

to place it at his 
ers of the Builder 


economy and otherwise, I b 
service, and that of the re 
generally :— 
_ Holding, as I do, rain-water in high estima- 
tion, and the opinion that, if properly managed, 
the rain-fall on the roofs of a eountry house 
will come little short of the supply wanted for 
a family,—I am in the habit of providing a 
cistern capable of containing at least say 100 
cubic feet of water, or (100 x 6°25) 625 
gallons. In one corner of it I part off, with a 
movable partition set on the splay, a portion 
measuring, say 2 feet each way from the corner : 
this triangular space is the pure water division 
of the cistern, and the partition is the filter, 
1s constructed thus :—Form, of a durable 
wood, three frames of equal size, viz.—that of 
the intended partition, and of stuff about 


1: X $.inch, so that the three are barely 2| 
inches thick ; and to two of these affix closely- 
erforated zinc, of a stout gauge. Lay one 
rame flat, with the zinc uppermost, and upon 
it, two or three plies of blanket stuff: on the 
latter, lay the open frame, and the inside of that 
fill up, solid and flush, with coarsely-ground 
charcoal: then lay on two or three plies of the 
blanket, and finish with the remaining frame, 
turned with the zinc downwards: adjust the 
edges of the frame exactly, and screw the whole 
firmly together all round. 

Supposing the cistern to be a lead-lined 
wooden one ; before lining, affix stout groove- 
pieces, so as, when finished, to receive the par- 
tition freely: for this purpose, those on the 
sides have to be splayed at. back to an angle of 
45 deg. in order that the groove in them and 
the bottom piece may be in one plane. The 
outer angles of the groove-pieces may be cham- 
fered or rounded: their height should a little 
exceed that of the overflow. Now line the cis- 
tern, carefully dressing the lead into and about 
the es, and lead into the main body of it 
all the influx pipes; but, from the pure-water 
division, all the services: slide the filtering par- 
tition into its grooves, and caulk carefully 
round the edges with tow, which is readily re- 
moved with a hooked instrument when the par- 
tition is to be withdrawn. 

Such a filter is very easily cleansed: after 
brushing well the mud from the outer side, it 
will generally suffice to subject it to a good 
douching at the pump; but if that be thought 
insufficient, it will not be found very trouble- 
some to undo, for the ablution of its separate 

arts. Where its cost has been hesitated at, I 
ave had the cistern prepared for its reception, 
and itself left for subsequent consideration. 


JAMES WYLSON. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Wishech.—At a recent meeting of the Local 
Board of Health, the surveyor reported that he 
estimated the cost of exeeuting the sewerage 
works at 6,767/. and the annual expense of re- 
pairs at 169/.; and that it would be best to 
contract for the execution of the works, and 
the keeping in repair for twelve months. He 
also reported as to the waterworks, which were 
estimated at 17,170/. including 1,000/. the esti- 
mated purchase of land and compensation: 
these works were also recommended to be put 
out to contract. It was resolved that the con- 
sent of the General Board of Health to the 
loan of 17,1707. be requested. 

Dartford.—A transept of glass has just been 
erected in connection with the Bull Hotel, 
Dartford. The farmers and others attending 
Dartford had long suffered for the want of a 
convenient covered place. The increased 
accommodation has been obtained by roofin 
over with glass the inn yard, no longer Gnciaal 
with coach and oe horses, &c. This new 
market-place was lately opened. The building 
may also be used for public meetings, concerts, 
&c. the want of accommodation for which has 
been long felt in Dartford. 

Cowes.—At a meeting of the Local Burial 
Board last week, Mr. G, Wheeler’s tender for 
the building of two chapels, lodge, and dead- 
house, with the whole of the front walls and 
palisading of the new —<. was accepted 
for the sum of 1,150/. The following tenders 
were also given in :— 


Wee Wee oo ses sis ociecss £1,665 0 0 
Fc CRMCNNE EE oiccs cesses see 1,630 0 0 
E. Sherry, London ......... 1,575 0 0 
Cy AMUN oF aces cess cokes 1,573 0 0 
Grove, Brothers ............ 1,285 10 0 
T. Wheeier, Winchester ... 1,230 0 0 


The Board wished the contract to be completed 
in six months, but the contractor wanted time. 


Birmingham.—The foundation-stone of the 
Edgbaston new vestry hall, which is about to be 
erected in New Bridge-street, was to be laid on 
Monday last. The hall, for which plans have 
been prepared by Mr. Fiddian, will be the only 
public meeting-place in Edgbaston. 

Stoke.—A requisition has been in course of sig- 
nature to the Chief Bailiff of Stoke-upon-Trent, 
desiring him to call a public meeting, to express 





Minton, to give 500/. towards the erection of 
baths and washhouses, and to consider the. best 
means for securing the early realization of the 
project. 

Evesham.—The new bridge is about to be 
opened for traffic, as the contractor wants the 
temporary wooden bridge elsewhere. The ap- 
proaches, however, will not be completed for 
some time. 

Gloucester.—The laying of the pipes for an 
additional supply of water from the brook at 
Witcomb has = completed. Mr. Bateman, 
of Manchester, the engimeer of the Board of 
Health, has inspected the works. One of the 
fire-plugs at the Cross was opened, and it was 
found that the pressure of water was suffi- 
cient to throw a stream over the Tolsey. 

Liverpool._—The undermentioned contracts for 
sewering have been accepted by the Local Board 
of Health :—Netherfield-road North, Mount- 
street, South-street, St. George’s-street, Mc- 
Gregor-street and passages, Owens and Roberts, 
623/. 7s. 1d. ; Portland-place, Portland-square, 
Portland-buildings and passage, Owens and 
Roberts, 35/. 11s. 9d.; Anderson-street, Augh- 
ton-street, and passages, William Tomkinson, 
163/. 9s.; Anne-street, Salisbury-street, and 
William-terrace, George Ravenscroft, 87/7. 10s; 
Westbourne-street and Alma-street, Richard 
Smith, 461/. 7s.; Lord-street, Raglan-street, 
Spekeland-street, and a street north of it in 
West Derby, Isaac Dickson and Co. 271/. 10s. ; 
Park-street, Mersey View-street, Vaughan- 
street, Tamworth-street, Napier-street, and 
passages, in Toxteth-park, Richard Smith, 
7087. 14s. 6d.; Wood-street, Penrith-street, 
Melbourne-street, Carlton-street and passages, 
Isaac Dixon and Oo. 215/. 15s.; ilewel yn- 
street and passages, Richard Smith, 5,241/. 6s. 


Cheadle.—The Gardeners’ Chronicle gives an 
account of some improvements at Abney Hall, 
near Stockport, the seat of Mr. James Watts, 
who has built here a mansion and formed 
gardens. The latter were designed and laid out 
in the first instance by Mr. Skirving, of Liver- 

ool, but were afterwards greatly altered by 

r. Bigland, of Manchester. The conservatory 
forms, as it were, part of the south side of the 
mansion, and is so arranged that a view of the 
plants is obtained from a picture-gallery which 
adjoins it on the north side, and also from 
many parts of the ground-floor. When lighted 
up at. nights it is thrown open to the drawing- 
room. It is, however, unfortunately ill adapted 
for plants, owing to want of proper ventilation. 
The south fronts, which rise one above the 
other after the manner of the Crystal Palace, 
are altogether some 20 feet in height, and are 
glazed with large squares of plate glass: the 
roofs are ridge and furrow, and are glazed with 
large panes of sheet glass. 

Bradford.—Designs for the interior deco- 
ration of St. George’s Hall here have been 
prepared by Mr. J. W. Ingram, the deco- 
rator of the Birmingham Townhall, and are 
under the consideration of the directors of 
the Hall Company. The ceiling in this de- 
sign is divided into four compartments, each 
having its centre flower, gilded, upon a carmine 
centre, toned down into the neutral tint, from 
which radiates a circle divided into eight com- 
partments, forming panels, with a gilded ground, 
on which are emblasoned arms, trophies, and 
arabesques composed of fruit, flowers, and orna- 
ment, The details of the eeiling will be in 
colours and gold. The cove or segment of a 
circle, which rises in a span from the cornice to 
the flat of the ceiling, is divided into a series of 
panels by a broad band of plaster modelling, 
consisting of flowers and fruit, tied together b 
ribbons. These are gilded with different tin 
golds, upon a pale purple ground. The panels 
are a series of arabesques, trophies of flowers 
and fruit, and musical trophies, on a ground of 
cerulean blue. The beams of the building, 
which are ornamented with plaster, are deco- 
rated with gold and colours. The rest of the 
interior is in harmony with the ceiling. The 
walls will be a pale maize, with an inlaid orna- 
ment. The cornice will be in white dead enamel, 
but profusely gilded. 

Leeds.—At a special meeting of the Townhall 
Committee of the Leeds Town-council, held 
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GALLERY OF SHOPS AT VOESLAU, IN AUSTRIA. 


or the Townhall, by Mr. Brodrick, the ventila- 
tion of the building, and other matters, the com- 
mittee, by a majority of eight to four, according 
to the local Intelligencer, have decided to recom- 
mend its adoption to the council. The cost is esti- 
mated at something like 5,500/. which is con- 
siderably less than the sum estimated for the 
design some time ago under discussion in the 
council. The committee also decided to recom- 
mend the council to grant 4,000/. for ventilating 
the building, and 1,500/. for fixtures ; making a 
total of some 11,000/——A meeting of the 
committee for rebuilding the National Schools 
in Kirkgate, has been held, and 900/. subscribed. 
The estimated cost is 4,000/. 

Grantham.—At a recent méeting of the Town- 
council of Grantham, attention was called to the 
arrangements for the erection of a statue to the 
late Sir Isaac Newton; and it was stated that 
there was no definite answer-from Government 
as to granting metal for the statue, although 
metal would-be supplied; but at present 
Government had none to spare. If peace were 
established they would soon have metal. The 
cost of the statue would be 400/. or 5007. | 


Crook, near Darlington.—Substantial schools | 
have been erected at Crook, at the expense of 
the owners of Pease’s West Colleries (Messrs. 
Richardson and Ross, architects), and were 
opened with considerable éclat. The schools are 
to accommodate about 250 children. The build- 
ings comprise a school-room, 65 feet by 28 feet ; 
boys’ class-room, 16 feet by 13 feet; girls’ 
class-room, 16 feet by 12 feet, with separate 

orches. A commodious residence for the master 
is attached to the school, comprising parlour, 
kitchen, scullery, and three bed-rooms; the whole 
being supplied with conveniert water-closets and 
other ontbuildings. The materials are rubble 
stone for walls, with Brusselton stone dressings ; 
the roofs being slated. 
class-rooms are heated with hot water, by Long- 
bottom and Co. The whole cost of the build- 
ings, with boundary walls and fittings in the 
school-room, will amount to about 1,300/. 

Leighton Buzzard.—Tenders have been re- 
ceived for an ornamental shop-front for Mr.Shar- 
man, of Leighton Buzzard (Mr. W. C. Reed, 
architect), ranging from 580/. (T. Piper and 
Son), to 5127. (W. Brass and Son). The tender 
from Bumnett and Co. for revolving shutters 
and iron columns was 145/. 


Dunfermline —It having been satisfactorily 
roved, says a Scottish contemporary, that 
unfermline was a city in years long past, the 
Ordnance maps are to have it marked out as a 
city. Thirty years since and upwards, we happen 
to recollect, Dunfermline was very commonly 
known to be a city, and spoken of as such in 
ordinary talk. 


Dublin:—In reply to a deputation from the 
Royal Dublin Society, who waited upon the 
Lord Lieutenant, at Dublin Castle, to re- 
quest his Excellency to appoint a time for 
laying the first, stone of the new Museum of the 
Society, the first week in March was named 
for the performance of the ceremony. 








GALLERY OF SHOPS AT VOESLAU, 
AUSTRIA. 


For some time past the architects of Ger- 
many, in designing their buildings, have striven 
for truthfulness, and they have sought to let 
the system of construction: employed show 
itself, and to graft on to this, or rather obiain 
from it, elegance and beauty. The set of small 
shops, illustrated by the accompanying en- 
gravings, have been built at Véslau, eae the de- 
signs of Ludwig Forster, the editor of the well- 
known and very valuable work, the “ Allgemeine 
Bauzeitung,” wherein the view was ‘published. 
M. Daly then gave it in his “Revue,” and 
we have re-engraved it from that source. The 
object of the building is to afford accommoda- 
tion during the. bathing season, for the dealers 
in various articles R uced on the spot, or of 
general utility. é arrangement is simple 
and honest, and the general effect good. € 
columns are of cut stone: the walls are of 
brick, varied in colour : the deéorative fillings- 
in are of plaster of Paris; and the salient 


AMhé»sehool-room and | 





decorations are of stone, or of pottery. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Swansea.—The committee for the erection of 
St. Peter’s chapel of ease to the mother church 
of St. Mary’s, Swansea, met on Monday before 
last to receive tenders for the building of the 
chapel, when the lowest was declared to be that 
of Mr Joseph Richards, builder, of this town, 
and was unanimously accepted. The sum yet 
to be raised to complete the building is 750/. A 
burial-ground is attached to the chapel of ease. 

Taunton.—The consecration of the cemetery 
for the — of Taunton St. Mary Magda- 
lene, and Bishop’s Hull, took place on Tuesday 
before last. The cemetery, of about eight acres, 
occupies a field at Mountway. It is divided so 
as to allot about three-fifths-—#. ¢. the eastern 
portion—to the Church of England, and the 
remaining two-fifths to the Dissenters. Besides 
the principal gateway there is an entrance— 
cast-iron gates—from the Bishop’s Hull-road. 
The lodge contains a board-room, 17 feet by 
12 feet, and residence for the keeper. The 
is entered by a half-timbered porch. The 
ings are in the Early Decorated style of old 
i architecture. The chapels are similar 
in design and in dimensions, ne | 31 feet 6 
inches by 18 feet. They are roofed at a high 
pitch with stained pine, having arched braces 
moulded, and springing from angel corbels, 
carved in Bath stone. The fittings (to seat 
forty persons in each chapel) and reading-desks 
are of wainscot, of ornamental character. The 
windows, of varied design in their tracery, and 
having carved heads to their hood moulds, are 
of Bath stone ; also the copings and dressi 
of turrets in the gables. The buttresses and 
arm are of Westleigh limestone, and the 

acing of coursed B m flint. Each chapel 
has a vestry. The contractor was Mr. W. 
Shewbrooks, of Taunton; the architect Mr. 
Ashworth, of Exeter, who also planned the 
laying out the ground, &c. Mr. Robert C. 
ite, of Taunton, was clerk of the works ; the 
contractor for the iron railing, Mr. Joseph 
Savery, of this town; and for roads, Mr. William 
Badcock. The outlay, according to the Taunton 
Courier, from which we quote, has been about 
1,850/. ; fences, about 800/.; and roads, 400/. 


Cheltenham.—In addition to the work of re- 
roofing the nave of the parish church here, it is 
now my (but not yet decided on) to re- 
move all the pews on the ground-floor and to 
put in low seats, similar to those in the two new 
churches of St. Peter and St. Luke, in the 
same town. 

Bath.—The Bathwick cemetery was recently 


consecrated. The spot selected is one of 


the most secluded near the city: it is in 
@ vale under Smallcombe Wood. The land 
consists of about two acres and a half 
# portion of which, according to the Bath 
‘Chronicle, was granted by Lord William Powlett, 
the remainder by the rector. In the centre of 
the ares is a mortuary chapel, in the Early 
English style of architecture, designed by Mr. 
‘Thomas er, of this city, architect to the 
Bathwick estate, and built by Mr. G. Mann, 
also of Bath. Above the doorway rises the 
campanile. The height of this portion of the 
structure is 45 feet, not including the cross by 
which it is surmounted, while that of the body 
is 26 feet, with an extreme length of 44 feet, 
and a breadth, including the buttresses, of 
27 feet. It is lighted by a large window on the 
east and three small windows on either side, 
fitted with stained glass. The d has been 
laid out by Mr. D. Butler, of Wideombe. On 
the south side of the ground a sloping bank has 
deen constructed, which will admit of catacombs 
being constructed in the hill-side, and monu- 
ments being erected on the w terrace. There 
is at present no lodge at entrance, but 
merely a simple gateway: it is intended, how- 
ever, as soon as sufficient funds can be obtained, 
to construct a lodge in the same style of archi- 
tecture as the chapel. 


Sandon.—According to the Chelmsford Chro- 
nicle, Sandon Church has been restored at a cost 
of about 300/. The old pews have been re- 
placed by uniform seats, 2 feet 10 inches - 
and 2 feet 8 inches wide, with inclined bac 
and without doors. By this rearrangement the 
number of seats is greatly increased. The floor 
is raised 8 inches, and repaved with red, white, 


7 


and black tiles. The paint has been taken 
off the ancient carved oak pulpit, which has 
been restored by Messrs. Ringham, of Ipswich. 
A new reading-desk has been provided. Two 
new stalls have been obtained in the chancel, 
with carved ends (by Ringham), the ancient 
wood carving of the chancel pews maven bom 
worked into the stalls. The altar rail, which is 
new, is supported by iron standards, and the 
floor within is laid with Minton’s tiles. The 
communion-table has been restored. The whole 
work has been completed by Mr. Sorrell, of 
Great Baddow. In pulling down the old pews, 
an ancient piscina was brought to light, and 
some fragments of ancient encaustic tiles were 
also found. 

Newark.—The ceremony of laying the founda- 
tion-stone of the consecrated Sapel connected 
with the new cemetery, took place on Saturday 
before last. The architects are Messrs. Bellamy 
and Hardy, of Lincoln; and the contractor, 
Mr. Whitworth. 

Lincola—The Dean and Chapter have re- 
stered the oriel window in the north great 
transept of the cathedral. The stone-work, 
which become much injured by time, has 
been made good. The glass has re-set, 
and the damaged portions replaced by new 

ieces. 

r Crowle—It is proposed to add a ehancel 
to St. Stephen’s Church, Crowle, Lincoln- 
shire, with open roof and Decorated window. 
The pillars on each side the communion- 
table will be gilded, The seats are to be of 
carved English oak, The east window is to be 


S188" | filled with stained glass. Mr. J. Owen is the 


architect. 

St, Bees.—The ancient abbey chureh of St. 
Bees was lately reopened, after various im- 
provements and alterations. 

Neweastle-upon-Fyne.—The foundation-stone 
in connection with the necessary buildiags and 

und of All Saints’ cemetery, at the Minories, 
as been laid. Mr. John Green is the archi- 
tect, and Mr. James Gibson the contraetor. 

Gateshead.—A chapel was lately = for 
divine worship at Mount Pleasant, head, 
belonging to the Methodist New Connexion. 
It is built in the Gothic style, with windows 
4 stained = The — = ae “ 

ompson. e congregationol the ett- 
street Presbyterian Church some time since 
appointed a building committee, and resolved 
that so soon as the treasurer had 1,000/. in 
hand, the committee should proceed te obtain 





plans for a new of worship. Simee then, 
the committee, says the local Observer, neing 
obtained nearly 200/. more than the specific 


sum, gave notice to some architects of their 
readiness to receive designs for the proposed 
new chapel. Four architects complied with 
the invitation, and, on the recommendation 
of the committee, the congregation have 
approved of the = of Mr. Thompson, and 
awarded him the offered premium. The new 
edifice will be in the Decorated style. 





STAINED GLASS. 

Tlam.—Two stained-glass windows—an east- 
ern triplet and a south aisle three-light—are to be 
executed from the designs of Mr. J. R. Clayton, 
of Albany-street, Regent’s-park, and erected in 
Tlam Church, Staffordshire. 

a a same artist has also just 
completed the designs and cartoons for the large 

indow which is to be erected to the memory 
of the late Mr. R. C. Carpenter, architect, in 
the Church of St. Mary alene, Munster- 
street, Regent’s-park. 

Chelmsford.—Holy Trinity Church has just 
received the addition of a stained-glass window, 
encased in new Caen stone work, at the eastern 
end of the chancel. The subjects are in three 
eom ents, the centre window representing 
the Saviour on the Cross, and St. and St. 
John on either side. In the right window is the 
Saviour bearing his Cross to Calvary, followed 
by two soldiers, and near him is a kneeling 
— fi in tears. ; oe left ee the 

viour is appearing to St. elene. 
The lower pacts of the three ligh s ~ filled 
with angels in different attitudes, and across 
runs a scroll, on which is inscribed the name of 





the lady in memory of whom the window is 








Lee 


dedicated. In the canopies are angels beari 
a spear, and sponge on a reed. The upper 
tracery has four figures of angels and symbols, 
chiefly referring to the Trinity. The glass was 
supplied by Mr. Warrington. The stonework 
of the window and the exterior wall of the 
chancel was executed by Mr. Bremer, mason, at 
the almost sole expense of the rector. 

Braintree.—Two painted windows have been 
erected in Bocking ac, on the south side of 
the Dean’s Chancel, at the expense cf the dean, 
They are the production of Mr. George Austin, 
of Canterbury, who has in all erected eighteen 
windows in the cathedral of that city. 


Glasgow Cathedral.—Stained-glass windows are 
to be placed in this ancient edifice, the cost being 
borne chiefly by private individuals. The Herald 
says, the public bodies and individuals, or rather 
families after named, will each take one of the win- 
dows of our venerable minster under their care;— 
1. The Lord Provost. 2. The Government. 3, 
Messrs. Baird, of Gartsherrie. 4. The Corporation. 
5. The Trades’ House. 6. Messrs. John Tennant 
and Co. 7. William Ewing, esq. 8. James Stirling, 
esq. of Cordale. 9. Robert Monteith, esq. of Car. 
stairs. 10. Messrs. Campbell and Co. 11. The 
Houldsworths. 12. The Dennistouns. 13. The 
Crums. 14. The Faculty of Procurators. 15. The 
Merchants’ House. 


= = 


THE COMPETITION FOR CHURCH AT 
LILLE. 








Axout forty sets of designs, we learn, have 
been sent in for the church of Notre Dame de la 
Treille; some of them executed with an im- 
mense amount of care. The exhibition of them 
will be opened on the 13th inst. in the upper 

art of the Halle au Bilé, a large corn-market, 
Built by M. Benvignat, of Lille, and it wi!l close 
on the 25th. No place could have been found 
better suited for the ose to which the Halle 
will now be applied. ‘The drawings from France 
alone, we are told, will cover about 1,000 
square yards. The decision is promised at the 
end of the month. 








DESTRUCTION OF COVENT-GARDEN 
THEATRE. 


CovENT-GARDEN THEATRE was destroyed by 
fire on the morning of Wednesday last. Within 
a few minutes after the discovery, alittle before 
5 a.m. the flames had obtained possession of the 
whole interior,—thus once more illustrating 
the remarks which we made last year, and pre- 
viously, on the necessity of proper means of 
exit from places of public entertainment. In 
the present instance, though no lives appear to 
be lost, of those who were present at the 
bal masqué, then terminating, had narrow 
escapes. Indeed, independent ef the defects of 
plan which are so general, the materials used 
and the method of construction in the London 
~— es sender ~ _— soonest = — _ 7 
might say, inevitably—the prey of fire. We 
shall have better oppastanity, | before our next 
number, of ascertaming what was the exact 
origin of the conflagration in this instance. At 
present the bare walls, and the columns and 
ediment of the portico are alone standing. 
Bond timber seems to have been introduced, or 
been left in the walls, at the last alterations, 
to a greater extent than was supposed ; and this 
having been burnt out, the wal appear at this 
moment in a dangerous condition. ‘The present, 
or rather late, building was the third erected on 
the site. It was originally designed by Sit 
Robert Smirke, and replaced the theatre burt 
down on the 20th September, 1808, | 
designed by Henry Holland, also the architect 
of Drury-lane Theatre, which, too, was destroye 
in a similar manner. Of both these buildings, 
last named, and their architect, some particu- 
lars will be found in the papers on the Recent 
History of Architecture, in our last volume. 
Of Sir Robert Smirke’s building, the first stone 
was laid on the 3lst of December, in the yeat 
of the fire, or with an interval of little more that 
three months, and the building was opened on the 
18th September in the next year, 1809.  1n¢ 
portico was one of the earliest examples of the 
revival of the Grecian Doric order; though we 
need not tell our readers that it was not a copy © 
the portico of the Parthenon, as we are to by 
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one newspaper writer. The interior of the 
building was’ remodelled or rebuilt, within the 
recollection of our readers, by Mr. Albans, and 
was described in our volume for 1847, where a 
view will be found. 

All must lament the dreadful disaster which 
has occurred, not merely for the sake of Mr. 
Gye, but of the public. 








DESTRUCTION OF THE NEW CHURCH AT 
OVER-TABLEY. 


Sr. Paut’s, at Over-Tabley, near Kuutsford, com- 
pleted in March, last year, at a cost of about 1,5007. 
has been gutted by fire, caused, it is supposed, by 
the overheating of the hot-air apparatus, or some 
defect in it. The Macclesfield Courier says:— 
“Qn an inspection of the interior of the hot-air 
chamber, it appeared that the smoke flue of the fur- 
nace, after rising about half a yard, was carried at 
right angles into the brick flue, built in the wall, 
entering immediately below the brick-arched cover- 
ing of the air chamber. This flue rising perpen- 
dicularly about 2 feet was then carried obliquely into 
the chimney, in the corner of the vestry, entering it 
on the square of the building. This flue, at the point 
where it entered the chimney, was covered by a flag- 
stone, above which were two courses of bricks, on 
which rested the wall plate. This flag was found to 
have been cracked in two places, and showed, as also 
did the iron bar and rod on which it rested, that it 
had been sometimes red hot; and from this circum- 
stance it was at first supposed that there having been 
a lodgment of soot at this point, the fire had 
originated here. But it was stated, by a person 
living near the church, that the flue had taken fire 
some time in November last, and that the flames on 
that occasion had risen two yards above the top of 
the chimney : it is, therefore, not improbable that the 
mischief shown here might have been caused at that 
time. The flue was eight inches square, and its 
course upwards had been brought within a brick’s 
width of the joists and floor of the vestry—and it is 
supposed that the bricks here would become red hot. 
The flooring of this part of the vestry, it had been 
frequently remarked, was exceedingly hot. The 
opinion of the gentlemen assembled appeared to be 
that the fire had originated at the bottom of the flue, 
but that it was uncertain whether ignition had first 
taken place there, which would be in the flooring, or 
at the top, near the wall plate: circumstances were, 
however, rather in favour of the former supposition.” 

We need scarcely say that our object, in chronicling 
such disasters, is not to give pain or attach blame, 
but to awaken the attention of builders, clerks of 
works, and architects, to the paramount necessity for 
care in the construction of flues, 








FALL OF THE SHIRE-HALL STAIRCASE, 
CHELMSFORD. 


Tuts sad accident has caused great consternation, 
as might have been expected, and should lead to the 
examination of other staircases elsewhere. The 
Chelmsford Chronicle gives particulars of the inquiry 
which has been made, and quotes a paragraph from 
its own pages, of January, 1792, showing that the 
architect of the building was Mr. John Johnson, and 
that he received a piece of plate, of the value of 100 
guineas, “as a public testimony of his integrity and 
professional abilities in the execution of the said Shire 
House, as architect and surveyor of the county of 
Essex.” 

The steps were of stone, and had been often chipped 
and repaired. They were tailed into the partition wall 
at oneend. The balusters first gave way, and then 
the steps broke off, leaving the ends in the wall. 








WHITE-LEAD AND ITS ADULTERATION. 


In the Builder of Feb. 16th, I observe some 
remarks on the adulteration of white-lead. As this 
subject is quite within the province of an analytical 
chemist, I beg to offer tests for all the substances I 
can think of likely to be mixed with the above 
metallic oxide for fraudulent purposes. Of course, 
the amount of such adulteration can only be ascer- 
tained by a complete analysis,* but, for the determi- 
nation of the kind of admixture, I flatter myself the 
following rules may be of service :— 

1. Carbonate of Lime (any form of chalk, whiting, 
$¢e.)—To detect this substance in commercial white- 
Yead, about 40 or 50 grains of the latter must 
be introduced into a beaker, a bottle of white glass, 
or other suitable vessel, and 3 fluid ounces of dilute 
hydrochloric acid (otherwise muriatic acid or spirit of 
sea-salt,— part of the strong acid to 4 or 5 of 
distilled water) added with agitation: then allow the 
whole to remain for an hour or so, unless means are 








* A sample forwarded to me (Care of the Coll 
lege of Chemistry, 
London) for this purpose, would receive immediate attention. 


at hand for boiling it, when this operation, and the 
use of a clean Florence flask, will expedite the opera- 
tion. To the clear liquid, poured off, or if necessary, 
filtered through blotting-paper, add a little solution 
of ammonia, until it smells strongly of the latter, 
when the addition of some oxalic acid, dissolved in 
water, will cause a white precipitate, or milkiness, 
if there is any carbonate of lime in the sample tested. 

2. Sulphate of Lime (gypsum, selenite, plaster 
of Parts)—An equal quantity of the white-lead 
should be doi/ed with dilute xstric acid (about the 
same quantity and of the same strength as the hydro- 
chloric acid used in the last experiment), until the 
addition of more causes no effervescence or other 
action. Then filter the whole, and throw away the 
solution; but if anything undissolved remains upon 
the filter, wash it well with water, and afterwards 
put in a bottle a large quantity of the same fluid: 
after some time pour off a little of it (clear), and add 
ammonia and oxalic acid as before. In this case, a 
milkiness would mean presence of sulphate of lime. 

3. Carbonate of Baryta (witherite, heavy spar).— 
Treat with hydrochloric acid as in No.1. Add solu- 
tion of sulphuret of ammonium, until the liquid has 
acquired its characteristic odour of rotten eggs: boil 
until it emits no smell, and filter from the black 
powder, which is thrown down. To the clear solution, 
add a saturated one of sulphate of lime, when sul- 
phate of baryta will be precipitated, if the carbonate 
of that base is present in the original white-lead. 

4. Sulphate of Baryta (sulphate of barytes— 
native)—To determine the presence or absence of 
this substance, the pigment under consideration may 
be boiled with dilute nitric acid, in the manner 
directed in the exp. No. 2: if a residue is obtained 
quite insoluble in acid or water, it will most pro- 
bably be sulphate of baryta, which will give a green 
tint to a flame, if introduced into one on the point of 
a perfectly clean wire. 

5. Clay (any kind of pipe-clay, porcelain clay, §e.) 
—If the residue from the nitric acid ebullition has an 
unctuous, plastic feel in the fingers, it is clay. 
Enough of it being obtained, it may be mixed with a 
sand, kneaded with water, and baked (at a red heat) : 
its texture will then reveal its composition. 

6. Starch (flour, &.) may be detected by boiling 
with water, and adding to the filtered liquid a little 
solution of todine (1 grain to 1 ounce of water), 
which will strike a beautiful blue colour if any starch 
is present. 

The salts and reagents mentioned may be obtained 
at any respectable operative chemist’s. I would 
especially recommend Messrs. Jackson and Townson, 
89, Bishopsgate-street, City. 

A few Florence flasks, two dozen test-tubes, and a 
washing-bottle (for directing a stream of water upon 
a precipitate), will be all the apparatus necessary. In 
the preceding experiments, I have supposed that the 
white lead is dry,—in powder,—as, when mixed with 
oil or turpentine, a novice cannot detect adultera- 
tions without great difficulty: however, generally 
these oleaginous substances may be got rid of by 
repeated digestion in strong alcohol and ether, until 
the colour no longer refuses to mix with water ; or 
the oil, &c. may be burnt off in a crucible. Of course 
starch cannot afterwards be detected. I shall be 
happy to give any further information, if required. 
WentwortH L, Scorr. 








MENTAL CALCULATION. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


On February 19th, Mr. Robert Stephenson, M.P. 
President, in the chair, Mr. Bidder, referring to the 
great advantages he had derived from the power of 
mental calculation, which had given him a rare and 
unusual facility in dealing with numbers, proceeded 
to lay before the meeting his general views on the 
subject. 

He was convinced that mental calculation could be 
taught to children, and be acquired with greater 
facility and less irksomeness than ordinary arithmetic ; 
although, of course, a child in whom there existed a 
predilection for calculation would even then be as 
remarkable, and take as prominent a position as in 
the acquisition of any other subject. 

Before entering more minutely into the subject, it 
was necessary to enunciate, as a principle, that there 
was not any Royal or short road to mental calcula- 
tion: the processes were, like all others in arith- 
metical computation, to be performed seriatim ; as, 
whatever might be the number of figures employed 
in a calculation, they were only so many symbols, to 
be dealt with precisely as they would be exhibited in 
algebraic formule, with which the calculations might 
be considered as identical. In point of fact, many of 
the processes of mental computation, if produced on 
paper, would appear most prolix and complicated: 
they could, however, be accomplished mentally, in 


and of “registering.” The first, computing, was 
executive, or reasoning, and was that portion of the 
process which, whilst it was the most active, was net 
that which caused the greatest strain on the mind. 
When it became necessary to record the result, the 
second faculty, registering, was called into play. Now 
it was this latter occupation of registering that was 
the real strain upon the mind, and by which alone the 
power of mental computation was limited. 

Experience had shown, that up to a certain point, 
the power of registering was as rapid as that of 
thought ; but the difficulty increased in a very high 
ratio, in reference to the number and extent of im- 
pressions to be registered, until a point was reached 
where registration in the mind and by writing were 
exactly balanced : below that point mental registra- 
tion was preferable : above it, that by writing would 
be as quick and be more certain, Therefore, the 
mental process, as compared with the operation of 
writing, was as the speed of lightning to that of an 
expreas train; and if the power of registration could 
be maintained at all times upon a par with the exe- 
cutive faculty, there would be no difficulty in com- 
puting, with immense rapidity, a table of logarithms 
up to 10 places of figures. 

His earliest recollection was that of counting up to 
ten ; then up to 100, and afterwards to 1,000 ; then, 
by intuitive process, he taught himself the method of 
abbreviating the labour of counting ; arriving, in fact, 
at the natural multiplication of numbers into each 
other, attributing to each a separate and individual 
value. 

In this manner, the actual value of every number, 
up to 1,000, was impressed on the memory, and he 
then proceeded onwards seriatim up to a million, It 
was his practice to count numbers practically with 
peas, marbles, or shots, to compose rectangles of 
various values, and by counting them the multiplica- 
tion table was ultimately the result of actual expe- 
rience and test, and he attained an intimate acquaint- 
ance with numbers multiplied with each other, by a 
tangible process, divested of that formidable character 
under which it was generally brought before the 
young student. 

Multiplying 173 x 897, the following process was 
performed mentally :— 

100 by 397 = 39,700 


70 by 300 = 21,000 = 60,700 
70 by 90 = 6,300 = 67,000 


7oby 7 ‘es os =  490—=67,490 

3 by 300 oe “ee = 

3by 9 ee oe ee = 270=68,660 

3by 7 oe ee = 21 = 68,681 


The last result in each operation being alone regis- 
tered by the memory, previous results bei 
obliterated. 

To show the aptitude of the mind by practice, he 
would know, at a glance, that 400 x 173= 69,200 
and then ............ 3x173= 619 





the difference being............... 68,681 98 
above. 

On the 26th ult. Mr. Bidder resumed his expo- 
sition. 

With regard to addition and subtraction, it would 
be perceived, that the same Lege as already 
explained for multiplication, was ered to, vid.3 
that of commencing with the left-hand side, or the 
large numbers, and adding successively, keeping ome 
result only in the mind. This had the further advan- 
tage, that the moment the large figures were operated 
upon, the mind was no longer charged with them, 
and they might be dismissed, as it was no longer im 
cumbent to register them. Now, the mere getting 
rid of this feeling, of its being necessary to charge 
the memory with them, set the mind free to com 
tinue the rest of the operation: it did not follow thet 
he did forget the sums, or figures to be dealt with, 
still, getting rid of the feeling of the necessity of 
accurately recollecting them was of manifest advan+ 
tage. Some examples, both of addition and sub. 
traction, were then given. 

Division was, as in ordinary arithmetic, much more 
difficult than multiplication, as it must be a tenta- 
tive process, and was only carried out by a series, 
more or less, of guesses; but no doubt, in this re 
spect, the training arrived at by mental arithmetie 
gave the power of guessing, to a greater extent than 
was usually attained, and afforded a corresponding 
facility in the process. Supposing, for instanee, i 
was necessary to divide 25,696 by 176, the following 
would be. the process :—100 must be the first figure 
of the factor: 100 times 176 were known at once to 
be 17,600: subtracting that from 25,696 there re- 
mained 8,096: it was perceived that 40 was the next 
number in the factor: 40 times 176=7,040: there 
then remained 1,056—that it was immediately per- 
ceived gave a remaining factor of 6, making in all 
146. Thus only one result was retained in the mind 
at a time; but a8 contrasted with multiplication it 





consequence of the faculty of occupying the mind 





simultaneously with the double task of “ computing” { 


was necessary to keep registered in the mind two 
results which were always changing, viz.,—the 3e- 
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‘mainder of the number to be divided, and the num- 
bers of the factor, as they were determined ; but if it 
was known, as was the case in the present instance, 
that 176 was the exact factor, without any re- 
mainder; having got the first factor—100—which 
was perceived at a glance,—it was known, that there 
were only four numbers which, multiplied by 76, 
could produce a result terminating m 96, viz.; 
21—46—71—and 96; and, therefore, the imme- 
diate inference was, that it must be 46, as 121 must 
be too little, and 171 must -be too much, therefore 
146 must be the factor. Thus, as before observed, 
the only facility afforded by mental calcviation was 
the greater power of guessing at every etep towards 
the result. 
are and Cube Roots.—Perhaps there was 
nothing in which the mental process caused greater 
astonishment than in resolving the square and cube 
roots, more particularly the latter; and perhaps in 
none was it less entitled to occasion wonder, because 
it partook more of “sleight of art,” than of any real 
power of ‘mind, or of any real useful application of 
means, ‘as would be apparent on considering them. It 
was at about the age of somewhat less than twelve 
that Mr. Bidder was first asked to extract the square 
root; but before he could comply with the requisi- 
tion, it was necessary to explain to him what the 
square root meant, and this was explained by showing 
that 400 was the square of 20, and that 20 was the 
square root of 400. As might be expected, all who 
tested his powers were generally prepared with the 
means of ascertaining the accuracy of the answers. 
Now it was well known that the easiest application 
of multiplication was in squaring numbers, and that 
it was much more easy than extracting the roots: 
the consequence was, that those who propounded the 
uestions squared, or cubed, a number, and then gave 
he result, whence #@ extract the root; and, if the 
answer agreed with the number they started with, 
they were satisfied. The consequence was that 
nearly every example proposed was a true square or 
eabe ; hence the following expedient was hit upon. It 
appeared, on reflection, that whatever might be the 
two last figures of a true squate, as, for instance, 61, 
could only be produced by the square of four 
numbers, viz ,—19, 81, 69, 81; hence, if called upon 
to extract the square root of 337,561, Mr. Bidder 
knew instantly that 500 must be the first part of the 
root, because 10,000 was the square of 100; hence 
that the hundreds in the square roots of 330,000 
would correspond with the digits in the square root 
of 33, viz.,—b5, or 500 in the larger denomination. 
Having ascertained this, he had to choose between the 
four other numbers to ascertain the remaining term 
of the square root ; and he was enabled at a glance to 
eive that it must be the larger number, 81, from 
e fact that 81 was to 100 (the difference between 500 
and 600), nearly in the proportion of 87,000 to 
110,000 (the difference between the square of 500 
and 600). As regarded the terminal 25, the square 
of all numbers ending in 5 terminated in 25; hence 
it would seem that the choice lay between all the 
numbers ending in 5 up to 95; as, for instance, in 
extracting the square root of 442,225, of course, as 
before, it would be known that the first term was 
600, but although the square of all numbers ending 
in 5 would always terminate in 25 ; yet there was 
this guide, that numbers ending in 5, 45, 55, and 95, 
had no hundreds interposed after the thousands, as, 
for instance, the square of 155 was 24,025 ;—then the 
uare of numbers ending in 15, 35, 65, and 85, ter- 
minated in 225; as, for instance, the square of 185 
was $4,225; and, again, numbers ending in 25 and 75 
terminated in 625; as, for instance, the square of 125 
was 15,625; therefore with regard to the root of the 
proposed number, it must lie between the numbers 
15, 85, 65, and 85, and from the proportion of the 
excess of the proposed number over the square of 600, 
it was evident that it must be 65, therefore it was 
concluded that the root was 665. 

Mr. Bidder went through a number of processes, 
but we are unable to follow him further. He con- 
tended justly, from his own experience, that a facility 
in using mental arithmetic, combined with an intimate 
knowledge of the laws of mechanics, must necessarily 
prove of great utility to the civil engineer: so far as 
regards himself, it had materially aided his individual 
career—it had aided him in times past, in suggesting 
matter for cross-examination, and, as might be ima- 
gined, had proved very embarrassing to the witness. 








TRISECTION OF AN ANGLE.—In reply to a request, 
some time ago, for the means of effecting this, we have 
received several attempts to solve the difficulty, but 
none which would stand examination. Those of our 
readers who are desirous of accurate information upon 
the subject may find it by referrmg to the article 
thereon in the Penny Cyclopedia. They will there 
see that it is a problem of the same class as the 


COMPETITIONS. 


Liverpool Free Public Library and Museum.— 
Our readers have doubtless observed the advertise- 
ment offering premiums for the best designs for the 
intended building on the north side of Shaw’s Brow, 
Liverpool. The institution will be divided into two 
departments, the library and the museum, and these 
are to be kept so far distinct that they can be sepa- 
rated if necessary. The reference library must con- 
tain space for at least 100,000 volumes, with accom- 
modation for 500 readers at one time. The lending 
library must contain space for about 20,000 volumes. 
As to the museum, the present collection will require 
about 1,350 lineal feet of wall space. The cost of the 
building is not to exceed 20,000/. There is this 
peculiarity about the case, that the chairman of the 
committee is an architect, Mr. J. A. Picton, and one 
anxious to aid in improving the conduct of com- 
petitions, so that the profession may feel assured of 
fair play. When we last heard, there had been above 
three hundred applications for particulars and plans ; 
above 100 from London alone! It has been sug- 
gested in Liverpool that the competing architects 
themselves should be the committee to make the 
selection. 








ELY SANITARY WORKS. 


Tue tubular system of sewerage and drainage has 
now been in operation in the city of Ely for the last 
sixteen months; and although the low-level sewer 
has only a fall of one in a thousand, it has proved, 
we are informed, successful. There are upwards of 
nine miles of public sewerage pipes, and the largest is 
12 inches in diameter. 

The water-supply is obtained from the river Ouse: 
it is drawn from the river into a filter-bed, from 
which it is pumped by a 12-horse high-pressure 
steam-engine (through 1,400 yards of 8-inch main) 
into a malleable iron tank, placed on the top of a 
brick tower, and surrounded by a brick screen, and 
roofed over with wood covered with asphalte. The 
tank is 65 feet diameter, by 16 feet deep, and con- 
tains 330,881 gallons of water. The total weight of 
the tank is 45 tons, and it contains 1,485 tons of 
water. 

There is only one main pipe, which enters the 
bottom of the tank, and answers both for conveying 
the ascending water into the tank, and the descending 
water for supplying the town. 

There are upwards of nine miles of water-pipes 
laid down, and the total cost of the works, according 
to our informant, is 14,0007. Mr. William Burns 
was the engineer. 








OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


At the third ordinary meeting, held on the 13th 
ult. Mr. James Parker delivered a lecture ‘On the 
Style of the Thirteenth Century.” He took as the 
groundwork of his lecture the differences which Ger- 
vase enumerates between the old Canterbury choir 
which existed before the fire, and the new choir, 
which is the one now standing, and is a good speci- 
men of the Early English style. The “ elongation 
of the pillars,” he contended, exhibited a new and 
important principle, and he showed how it was ob- 
servable, not only in the general design, but even in 
the sculpture. The second difference mentioned by 
Gervase, viz. “the capitals were now carved with a 
chisel, not with an axe,” explained the origin of the 
other great principle, namely, that of undercutting, 
which was shown to pervade all the sculpture and 
mouldings of the period. The lecturer then ex- 
plained the changes which Gervase mentions with re- 
gard to vaulting, and this led to the consideration of 
the origin of the pointed arch, which was not men- 
tioned by Mr. Monk in the enumeration of the strik- 
ing and important changes which he noticed. Mr. 
Parker did not consider the pointed arch as any new 
principle in design: it was simply a convenience in 
construction, and was a most fallacious guide in 
fixing the dates of buildings, as it was found much 
earlier than the thirteenth century, and this was the 
reason why he would never employ the terms first, 
second, and third pointed, as they expressed no prin- 
ciple, and, instead of assisting the student, were cal- 
culated to confuse and mislead him. 

Mr. Willis agreed with all Mr. Parker had said: 
he wished, however, he had laid more stress on the 
pointed arch, which he thought was the very essence 
of the Pointed style. He believed there were five 
theories. 1. That Mr. Parker had explained, which 
arose from the necessities of saxpartite vaulting. 2. 
That the pointed arch was suggested by the effect of 
the intersections of the two round arches in quadri- 
partite vaulting. 8. That the idea had been taken 
from the intersecting arches which were in such 
common use, 4. That it was brought into England 
by: the Crusaders. 5. (A very fanciful one) that it 


es 


but thought that, perhaps, all contributed in a degree 
to the discovery. 

On the 2 of Feb (we are availing our- 
selves of the local Herald), Mr. Parker gave the 
third of the series of elementary lectures. He began 
by pointing out that the change from the Early 
English to the Decorated Style thes in the latter 
part of the thirteenth century, although it was not 
fully established until the fourteenth. He defended 
Rickman’s name of Decorated as good and appro- 
priate,—window tracery, from which it is named, being 
more essentially part of the structure than the deeo- 
rations of any other style; and however plain a build. 
ing may be, this distinguishing mark of tracery is 
never wanting. He then gave a slight sketch of the 
origin and development of tracery, illustrated by a 
selection of engravings, and referred the members for 
more full information to Mr. Freeman’s work on 
Window Tracery. He described the peculiar cha- 
racter of Decorated foliage and ornament, its truth- 
fulness and fidelity to nature, and the absence of the 
conventionalism and the deep undercutting of the 
Early English style. He also mentioned the orna- 
menting the flat surface of the wall with Diaper pat- 
terns, and showed specimens from the Eleanor 
crosses at Geddington, of which there are casts in the 
Society’s collection. He also referred to Mackenzie’s 
work on St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, which 
was placed on the table, and expressed his regret that 
the English Royal Chapel should have been entirely 
destroyed at the very time that the French Royal 
Chapel (La Sainte Chapelle in Paris) was being 
beautifully restored. 








BUILDING NEWS FROM CANADA. 


A NewBaptist church has been erected at Woodstock, 
from a design in the early English style of pointed archi- 
tecture, furnished by Mr. David Murray, of Hamilton, 
architect. The building is 65 feet long and 42 feet wide, 
and has a basement room 9 feet high, under the whole 
church, which stands north and south, with steeple at 
the south end. It has been ventilated and warmed 
on a plan said to be invented by Sheriff Rutland, of 
Coburg, C.W.; but merely consisting of the intro- 
duction of warmed air from a ventilating and warm- 
ing stove in the basement, and the withdrawal of air 
under the floor through two air chimneys in the north 
wall, which thus ventilate the whole, while drawing 
the warm air down from the ceiling to circulate 
among the feet of the sitters. The same system has 
been applied to the new jail of the county of Oxford, 
and the Hamilton jail, and other buildings. The 
Welland county jail is also about to be warmed and 
ventilated in the same way, as also the Merritsville 
jail and a large church at Guelph. The Woodstock 
Baptist Church is built of white bricks produced at 
Woodstock. The courses, buttress caps, and drop- 
stones are of Ohio freestone, varying slightly from 
the colour of the bricks. -The spire was left un- 
finished for the season. ‘The basement is to be 
occupied as school-room, and for lectures, &c. The 
windows of the chapel are of diamond pattern, with 
outer borders of stained glass. 





SOLID SWISS PARQUETERIE. 


The Solid Swiss Parqueterie, which is gradually 
becoming known in England, promises to supply a 
want. It is made solid throughout, and every por- 
tion of the ornamental woods forming the patterns 1s 
grooved and tongued together, and jointed with 
marine glue. It can thus be fixed immediately upon 
the joists when applied for flooring, rendering under 
flooring unnecessary. This Parqueterie has also the 
advantage of being much lower in price than the ordi- 
nary veneered work which has hitherto been in use. 
Being manufactured by machinery, and in large 
quantities, a great reduction in its cost has been ob- 
tained, and it can be supplied in London at prices 
commencing from 1s. per foot super. It is now 
being laid at the house of the Turkish ambassador, 
amongst other places. It seems only right that we 
should make it known to our readers. 








ARCHITECTS’ BILLS. 
ASHPITEL AND WHICHCORD v. THOMSON. 
Tuts action in the Court of Common Pleas, Guild- 
hall, February 19, was brought to recover the sum of 
39/. 5s. 5d. for professional services rendered, and for 
money paid by the plaintiffs. The defendant is & 
draper in the road. Mr. Laxton ap 
for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Collier, Q.C. for the 
defendant. . 
The defendant’s house having settled, the plain- 
tiffs were called in to give their opinion, and after- 
wards superintended the works for the repair of the 
settlement, and checked the account of Mr. Stopher, 





was 8 by the figure called Vesica piscis. Mr. 





“ Quadrature of the Circle.” 


Willis did not know to which to give the preference, 





the builder. The defendant, in January, 1853, being 
desirous of having the premises re-erected, consulted 
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the plaintiffs, stating that he wished his business in- 
terrupted as little as possible. The plaintiffs sug- 

ested an iron house, lined with slate: the defendant 
approved of this, and the designs were prepared, and 
arrangements made that the old premises should be 
pulled down, and the new building erected in five 
days. The defendant determined on having the de- 
signs submitted to the official referees. The old Metro- 
politan Buildings Act not providing for a building of 
this description, the case was ultimately referred to 
the Treasury, who granted permission for the erection 
of the building. The defendant, however, altered his 
mind, and would not have it erected. 

The defence was, the plaintiffs had been called in 
by the builder, and that they were acting on his 
behalf, and not for the defendant, and that they 
undertook to prepare the designs for the iron house 
for costs out of pocket in event of the house not 
being erected. The jury, after retiring to consider 
their verdict, came into court, and gave a verdict for 
the plaintiffs for 287. 5s. 5d. 








PRINTS. 


Fruit, after Lance.—Messrs. M. and N. Hanhart 
have just produced, in chromolithography, a fac-simile 
of one of Mr. Lance’s gorgeous fruit pieces, including 
a melon, grapes, currants, and plums, on a piece of 
matting. It is a very successful and beautiful 
specimen of the art, and we are not surprised to hear 
that Mr. Lance has passed a most favourable opinion 
upon it. The many touches that go to produce the 
varied surface of the melon are admirably rendered. 
The same firm has also issued a ‘‘ View of Paris,” after 
Mr. 'f. Boys—a view comprising the Louvre, the 
Seine, and the bridges. 


Messrs. Rowney have now on view a collection of 
chromolithographs which deserve attention. 


Portrait of Professor Edward Forbes.—The friends 
of the late Edward Forbes (who was taken from the 
world too soon) will find the portrait of him which 
has been published by Mr. Claudet, at his Gallery in 
Regent-street, an excellent memorial of him. It is 
engraved by Mr. Charles Cook, from a daguerreotype 
by Mr. Claudet, who has done much good service in 
his art. 








RECENT PATENTS. 


Amonest the specifications of patents recently 
granted are the following, extracted from lists re- 
ported in the Mechanics’ Magazine :— 


Page, J. “Improvements in moulding or shaping 
metals.” In this invention, in casting such articles 
as pipes, core-bars, “capable of expanding and col- 
lapsing in diametrical dimensions,” are employed. 
These core-bars are each composed of longitudinal 
pieces of segmental metal plates, so combined as to 
be capable of forming bars of various diameters, and 
are adjusted by means of a central spindle, carrying 
on its projecting end a metal disc furnished with 
suitable inclined pieces. 


Poole, M. “An improvement in sculpturing 
surfaces Of marble and stone,” (a communication). 
This invention consists in rolling or rocking an en- 
graved or embossed metallic surface in contact with 
a surface of marble or wood, sand or other suitable 
eutting material being interposed between. 


Brant, J.C. “Improvements in laying rails, chairs, 
and sleepers for the permanent way of railways.” 
This invention consists in the application of cork in 
various ways to the permanent way of railways; also 
in using longitudinal and transverse sleepers tied toge- 
ther so as to form a continuous line of way on a solid 
and equal bearing. 

The following is amongst those for which pro- 
visional protection has been granted :— 

Francois Coignet, of Rue Hauteville, Paris, France. 
“ Certain improvements in the use and preparation 
of plastic materials or composition to be used as arti- 
ficial stone, or as concrete or cement for building and 
other purposes.” 








AMERICAN PATENTS. 


TuE following are selected from lists of recent 
patents, reported in the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute of Pennsylvania :— 


For an Improvement in Roofing Compositions : 
James West, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Claim.—“ The use of lime, in combination with 
the rubber, gutta percha, and shellac solutions.” 

For an Improved Mode of Hanging Window 
Sashes : J. W. Ross, Zanesville, O. 

Claim.—‘ Attaching the straps to the sashes, said 
straps passing in reverse direction, around pulleys, on 
a shaft in the style of the casing, the pulley being 
attached permanently to the shaft, and the pulley 
placed loosely upon it, and the pulleys being con- 
nected and disconnected when desired, the pulley 





juvenility. 





having a pulley attached to it, to which pulley an 
elastic band is attached, said band being also attached 
to the sash.” 


For a Mortising Machine: Loomis E. Payne and 
Orris Pier, Stowe, Vermont. 

Claim.—“ A double semi-circular mortise bit, or 
gauge, arranged so as to clear itself thoroughly in its 
action ; and this, in combination with the double 
eccentric plate, to regulate the motion to and fro of 
said mortise bit.” 


For a Machine for Cutting Double Tenons: 
C. P. S. Wardwell, Lake Village, New Hampshire. 

Claim.—* The combination and arravgement of 
the intermediate obliquely set or drunken saw, with 
the clearing or finishing true circular saw for opera- 
tion together, and whereby the drunken saw not only 
serves to largely reduce the wood between the tenons, 
as required, for the completion of the tenons, but to 
form a wider kerf or pathway for the axle of the 
finishing saw to admit of the deep insertion of the 
latter into the wood, and of its operation as a clearer 
between the double tenons during the continuous 
progress or feed of the timbers.” 








Potices of Books. 


VARIORUM. 


*‘Lessons in General Knowledge” is an 
elementary reading-book, by Dr. R. J. Mann 
(Longman and Co. publishers), intended to 
serve as a familiar and attractive introduc- 
tion to the principles of natural science. 
Special attention has been given to style as well 
as matter, and the whole is occasionally illus- 
trated by engravings. This appears to be a 
very good book indeed of its ind and suitable, 
not only for children, but for young persons 
generally, and for not a few who have got beyond 
i Another pamphlet on “Sunday 
‘Trading in London, its Causes and its Reme- 
dies,” has been published by Mr. Rivington, of 
Waterloo-place, an old advocate of this good 
cause. In the present effort ‘‘ the case of the 
tradesmen” is briefly stated. “A London 
employer,” as the author is, deserves to be 
heard on this subject. Two very interesting 
shilling parts of Longman’s ‘‘Travellers Library ” 
have just been issued. They are titled, “Sketches 
of Nature in the Alps,” and are translated 
from the German of Frederick Von Tschudi. 
The special subjects comprise of course 
both vegetable and animal as well as mineral 
existence in the Alps. The firs or pines 
are a prominent feature in Alpine scenery. 
The Wettertanne, or Weather-fir, is a very 

icturesque and well-known element in the 

ndscape, towering upwards in a pyramidal 
form, and spreading forth its lower arms like 
umbrellas, made as if for shelter to the Alpine 
tourist. The Wettertanne grows not unfre- 
quently to a height of 100 or 130 feet, and 
measures from 4 to 5 feet in diameter at 2 feet 
from the ground. It lives to a venerable age 
and grows very slowly. The staple growth of 
the Alps are the trees of the pine and fir species. 
The fir (Fichte) and red spruce fir (Rothtanne) 
are the chief constituents of the regular forests 
in the northern and western parts. The larch 
grows in the lower portion of the Alpine zone, 
and the Pinus Cembra in the upper. The larch 
is the tree which yields the best turpentine of 
all the conifers. 


Reading for the Million —The recent sale of 
the copyrights of the well-known collection 
of works known as Bentley’s Standard Novels, 
have afforded Messrs. Routledge an opportunity 
of carrying out their scheme for issuing the best 

roductions of modern writers at a cheap rate. 

e go out of our way to mentionit. The 
Bulwer novels, which have been, and are so 
deservedly popular, will be immediately followed 
by a succession of able fictions. For this pur- 
pose, the copyrights of the sea stories of Captain 
Marryat and J. F. Cooper have been secured, 
and those of some of the best works of Albert 
Smith, G. R. Gleig, Ingoldsby, Maxwell, Mrs. 
Gore, Lady Scott, and Thomas Hood. The 
sale, we learn, realised nearly -7,000/. and the 
works to which we have referred are the cream 
of the collection. The Bulwer Lytton specu- 
lation having been carried out with great spirit 
and gratifying results to public, publisher, and 
— we are glad to hear of the extension of the 
scheme. 











Miscellanea. 


ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE oF ScoTLAND.—The 
eighth meeting for the session of this Institute was 
held in George-street Hall, on Monday night last—Mr. 
Kirk in the chair. The secretary read a paper by 
Mr. Thomson, of Banchory, on “ The Egyptian 
Obelisks now in Rome,” which traced the history of 
these monuments, and entered into details regarding 
particular obelisks. 

National Portrait GALLERY.—Earl Stanhope’s 
motion, “That a humble address be presented to her 
Majesty, that her Majesty would be graciously pleased: 
to take into her Royal consideration, in connection 
with the site of the present National Gallery, the’ 
practicability and expediency of forming by degrees a 
gallery of original portraits, such portraits to consist 
as far as possible of those persons who are most 
honourably commemorated in British history as 
warriors or as statesmen, or in arts, in literature, or 
in science,” was agreed to, the words “such portraits 
to consist as far as possible of the most eminent per- 
sons in British history,” being subsituted for “ those 
persons who are most honourably commemorated in 
British history.” 

InsTITUTION OF CrviL ENGINEERS OF IRELAND. 
—The ordinary general meeting of this institution 
was held on the 12th ult. at their rooms, 41, Upper 
Sackville-street, Dublin, Mr. Richard Griffith, presi- 
dent, in the chair, when Mr. John Hill, county sur- 
veyor, read a paper “On the Maintenance of Maca- 
damised Roads, as exemplified by his Management of 
the Central District of Roads in Ireland under the 
Commissioners of Public Works.” The charge of 
the commissioners over the roads in question, and all: 
of a similar class in Ireland, having ceased on the 
1st July, 1854, Mr. Hill took occasion to bring for- 
ward, among other detail connected with the manage-’ 
ment pursued, statisticdl information of the cost of 
maintenance under that system during each year from 
1843 to 1853 inclusive, and contrasted it with the 
rates at which the contracts had been since let, for 
five years, under the ordinary operation of the Grand 
Jury Laws, by which it appeared that an increase of 
expense had now taken place which varied from 20 to 
75 per cent. while the condition of the roads had been 
seriously deteriorated. In reference to the general 
question of road maintenance, he attached the greatest 
importance to timely and energetic work in the early 
part of winter, and asserted the principle that the 
object in view should always be attained by measures 
of a precautionary rather than of a remedial nature. 
The same principles applied with even greater force 
to the roadways of greatest traffic, such as those in 
cities and large towns. A long discussion followed, 
in which the president and most of the members pre- 
sent took part; and amongst other matters referred 
to, the relative advantages of pavements and of 
Macadamised roads for the streets of cities received 
attention, very varying opinions being expressed. 
The meeting then adjourned.— Saunders’s News- 
letter. 

Gas.—The Liverpool United Gas Company have 
declared their usual dividend of 5 per cent. for the 
half-year ; and. the difectors have been empowered 
to borrow 31,400/. under the provisions of the Act. 
At the half-yearly meeting of the York Gas Com- 
pany, a dividend of 6 per cent. free from income-tax, 
was declared ; and the directors were empowered to 
expend from 8,000/. to 10,000/. in providing a new 
gasholder, the business of the company having of late 
greatly increased. The town of Honley has been 
supplied with gasworks, and nearly all the houses are 
lighted but not the streets as yet.——The works of 
the Churwell Gas-light Company, which have cost 
nearly 1,500/. are now in full operation, and a dividend 
of 5 per cent. has been declared, leaving a handsome 
surplus to be carried over to the next account. 


Rattway TO PortsMouTH DockyarD.—Govern- 
ment has at last granted a sum of 70,000/. for the 
construction of a railway, commencing at the terminus 
of the London and South-Western, and the South 
Coast, Railways, in Landport, and ending in Ports- 
mouth Dockyard. 

Tut THAMES AND THE Crown.— In the latter 
part of the article on “The Condition of the Thames,” 
page 106, the authorised report of the discussion 
which you quote contains an attack on the Crown, 
which is not just. The land between high and low 
water round the British Islands is the property of 
the Crown, except in cases where a grant has been 
made of it, of which there are many instances. This 
right was confirmed by ‘a decision of the twelve 
judges, some years since, in the case of the Hull and 
Selby Railway. The Corporation of London have. 
not, as yet, been able to produce a grant of the land 
on the shores of the Thames, from any sovereign; 
so that in this case to which the reporter refers, the 
Crown really is supporting the rights of the people 
against the usurpation of the Corporation. 

A Constant READER. 
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THE RELATIONS BETWEEN Masters AND WorkK- 
meN.—Mr. Mackinnon lately moved in the House of 
Commons, for the appointment of a select committee 
to consider the inconvenience now felt from the want 
of equitable tribunals by means of which any difference 
between masters and operatives might be satisfac- 
torily adjusted; and also to ascertain whether the 
conseils des prud’hommes in France had answered 
the purpose for which they were established. He 
was not anxious for any particular form of tribunal, 
nor did he seek to give it power to fix maximum or 
minimum rates of wages: all he sought was the 
establishment of equitable tribunals, which should be 
able to reconcile masters and workmen, and to pre- 
vent the recurrence of so tremendous a misfortune as 
astrike. Sir G. Grey said he thought it desirable 
that tribunals of the kind suggested should be esta- 
blished, but such tribunals should not regulate wages. 
The motion was agreed to. 

NewGaTe Jau.—At a meeting of the Court of 
Aldermen of the City of London last week, Alderman 
Cubitt brought up the report of the committee on the 
state of Newgate Jail, and its improvement or re- 
moval. The report, after some preliminary remarks, 
in which it was stated that till some important altera- 
tion was made in the physical structure of the interior 
of the building, Newgate must continue to be a stand- 
ing reproach to the City of London, proceeded to 
intimate that a plan was under consideration which 
would give 120 separate cells at a cost estimated by 
the City architect at 10,0007. ; that they had in view 
another plan of a comprehensive nature for the entire 
demolition of the courts and of the jail, and the recon- 
struetion of the courts and such a portion of the jail 
as might suffice for the custody of prisoners while 
trials were going on, the objects of this plan being to 
dispense with Newgate as a prison, except only as 
above stated. A plan had also been submitted to the 
committee for such additions to the prison at Hollo- 
way as would enable it to receive the prisoners now 
kept at Newgate. The cost of these combined opera- 
tions, that is, the reconstruction of the Criminal 
Courts and a portion of Newgate, was estimated by 
the City architect at 87,000/. less the value of a piece 
of land at the Old Bailey set free, and estimated at 
9,0007. In working out these plans, the City archi- 
tect had so arranged as to permit the smaller one to 
form an integral part ofthe larger. The report, after 
some discussion, was received, and referred back to 
the committee to act therein as they should think fit. 

Tue “PatHoLocy or EneiisH Art.”—At the 
Liverpool Philomathic Society’s, on Wednesday even- 
ing in last week, a lecture was delivered by Mr. J. T. 
Foard, on “‘The Pathology of English Art ; its diseases, 
chronic, epidemic, and hereditary.” One of the chief 
pathological states of high art was described, accord- 
ing to the local Journa/, as “an eruptive disease, re- 
current like the measles or small-pox, attacking with 
fearful violence almost every painter in every stage of 
national history—its ravages being of the most pain- 
ful kind.” It made its first appearance in this 
country during the life of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
Sir Joshua himself was attacked by it at the first ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy in 1769, where it 
broke out in the shape of “ Lady Blake as Juno re- 
ceiving the Cestus from Penus,”——‘ Miss Morris, as 
Hope, nursing Love,” &c. &c. At present the symp- 
toms assume in general a somewhat milder form, as 
in “Nymphs Bathing,’—“ Nymphs Reclining,”— 
“Nymphs Surprised,” &c. A description of one 
would serve for all. To convert “‘ Nymphs Bathing ” 
into the “Sirens,” or “ Venus and her Nymphs,” 
would be merely a matter of repletion. “ But if the 
Choice of Paris were required, the recipe would be as 
follows:—Take the same three figures: turn the 
green sea into green fields, the sea-weed into ditches, 
the shells into sheep, &c.; add an adolescent male 
figure nude; garnish with extra blue sky and a 
rocky foreground ;- serve. Repeat this ad nauseam, 
and you have modern English or nineteenth cen- 
tury classic art.” The paper next referred to the 
* manufacturing ” of pictures, which “ impaired 
the function and paralysed the action of one-half of 
the body corporate of art.” A denunciation of the 
Pre-Raffaellite school concluded the whole. A discus- 
sion ensued, and the thanks of the society were 
awarded to Mr. Foard. 

Vatve oF Lanp IN THE Crty.— The following 
tenders were received by the City Commissioners of 
Sewers; last week, for a plot of ground in Chancery- 
lane, Frontage, 38 feet ; depth, 24 feet :— 


Per Annum. 
Haynes and Byre ............ gbsiiencs 
Pe Eis dye ccedass 70 
Pee id. 8 Ch at CRS 100 


Marsh, for the Law Union Assurance 125 

cvsm vat, and cormMORl Le PTE oe 140 
At which EE it was taken by Mr. Marsh, making 
by e jor freehold, at thirty-three years’ purchase, 








Sroprinc Trains.—It would be a great desidera- 
tum in railway travelling if, with the stopping trains, 
some arrangement could be contrived by which the 
loss in speed in pulling up to stop, and the loss in 
speed in starting, could be reduced to a minimum ; in 
other words, if the act of stopping a train should not 
cause much more loss of time than the mere delay for 
passengers to alight ; and this is now the more neces- 
sary since there is such a large body of daily travel- 
lers on the metropolitan lines, who are both accom- 
modated and incommoded by a frequent stoppage of 
trains, and where, from the distribution of passengers 
at different points, it is necessary that most trains 
should stop frequently. To a certain extent the 
arrangement to be proposed is adopted, namely, that 
of laying the line on an elevation whenever it ap- 
proaches a station—that each line of rail should have 
a continuous rise for some distance on both sides of 
the station, and should arrive at an apex at the pro- 
per stopping point. It may be said that an arrange- 
ment of the kind would be very inconvenient for fast 
trains, and would cause delay ; but since itis always a 
desideratum to ensure moderation of speed in passing 
a station, this is necessarily secured by such an 
arrangement as is proposed, and with the ordinary 
stopping trains. The pace is rapidly curtailed by the 
steep incline in stopping, while the start is accelerated 
by the descending incline, thereby attaining both the 
ends desired. To a certain extent this has been 
adopted, but not regularly, and not sufficiently to 
prove of general service. You can always detect its 
existence by the rapid and easy way in which you 
stop, and equally so start. We have only to wish to 
have it general, when the permanent way requires 
alteration, and also in new construction it is worthy 
of consideration.—H. C. 

Lonpon Bripee.—On reading Mr. Collinson’s 
motion respecting the Southwark and London Bridge 
Improvements, it occurred to me how easy it would 
be to alter the present bridge to meet the demands of 
the increasing traffic, adding but little extra weight 
and at a trifling cost, compared with the advantages 
gained. I would remove the present footpath and 
parapets each side, and erect two rows of iron columns 
at a sufficient width to allow the heavy portion of 
traffic, and a foot-path for the drivers, say two feet 
wide, which would leave sufficient room for two other 
lines for carriages and the lighter portion of traffic 
each side of centre line of bridge, thus making six 
distinct lines of traffic instead of four, and by dividing 
the different ways by raising one course of stones 
three inches above the others would prevent confu- 
sion, by each entering its proper line. The above- 
mentioned columns should stand about twenty feet 
apart, to support the trussed girders longitudinally, 
which would carry an elevated platform for foot 
passengers, a sufficient height, say eighteen or twenty 
feet, to allow for the traffic underneath to be reached 
by four flights of steps from the present foot-paths, 
communicating with each other at the ends of the 
bridge, to allow persons to ascend either side, take 
their proper side in crossing, and descend the side 
they may require. The weight of stone removed 
would nearly equal the weight added, and bear part of 
the expense: one side could be done at a time, without 
causing much delay to the traffic, and if skilfully 
designed would make a useful, ornamental, and noble 
construction worthy of the name of an—ENGLISHMAN. 


Forcing Iron.—Mr. W. Clay has recently 
patented a method of manufacturing forged iron so as 
to economize the metal. His claim is for making 
shafts or other articles, of wrought iron, by piling 
together suitable lengths, and the employment of a 
core of sand or charcoal dust, &c., as described. 

DESTRUCTION OF BLACK-BEETLES.—Some fifteen 
years ago, I had the ill-luck to import into my house 
(I believe from Brighton) a sort of long-bodied 
beetles, which bred rapidly, and infested for years my 
kitchen, scullery, bakehouse, &c., and every now and 
then made their appearance in the better apartments ; 
a nimble gentleman, of near an inch and half long, 
meeting one occasionally on the stairs or in the pas- 
sages. I have heard them called “ cock-roaches,” 
but whether properly or not, I know not: at all 
events, they were a serious annoyance. A year or 80 
ago, I saw advertised ‘‘Chase’s Beetle Poison,” at 
one shilling the box; and as I thought the trial 
worth making, I got my grocer to procure me four 
boxes. The contents of two of them I distributed, 
with an interval of a week or two, in the chief haunts 
of the beetles. The other two boxes I havestill; but 
a beetle I have not seen now for many months, and I 
believe them to be totally destroyed. It is right to 
mention that four young chickens, which had access 
to the scullery when the poison was there, died, and 
were thought to have been killed by it ; but dogs and 
eats took no harm—probably did not eat it. As this 
is'a bond fide communication, intended solely for the 
benefit of others who may be similiarly annoyed, I 
inclose you my name and address, which you are at 








perfect liberty to give to any Jond fide inquirer.—W. 


Arcuirect’s “ CLERK.”—Your correspondent who 
has deigned to notice my communication, and whose 
modesty would not allow him to be “guilty of the 
rudeness ” of punning upon my remarks, must sure} 
know that, though literally the appellation of “ clerk” 
is applicable to a clergyman and a man of letters, yet 
in modern phraseology this sense of it is obsolete, except 
indeed a very few instances, such as law-deeds, &e, 
Who ever hears now-a-days of the use of the term in 
that sense ? for, if so applied, the parson of the parish 
would be the “ parish clerk,” and the mayor of a town 
in the same sense would be the “town clerk!” Let 
us for a moment suppose this. 1. A clergyman is a 
clerk: by usage, the man who sits under him and 
says “Amen” isaclerk. 2. A man of learning and 
letters: a lawyer must be one; and his boy who 
copies his letters and runs errands is so designated. 
8. One who writes for another, whom Johnson also 
calls a “secretary,” and which is the present under- 
stood term for such a man. 4. Officers of various 
boards. Surely your correspondent must know that 
the various capacities of the last-mentioned qualify 
their positions, and we know at once by the term 
what they are—as the “town clerk,” “clerk of the 
peace,” “clerk of the Crown,” or “clerk of the 
House of Commons,” &c. &. By these examples 
we see that the degrees of comparison, and, indeed, 
the etiquette of modern usage, would not sanction 
this multifarious term to be applied in its abstract 
sense; so we use other phrases better adapted to the 
understanding, and hence the general term “clerk,” 
in its ordinary acceptation, is, “ clerk, s. a secretary or 
bookkeeper ” (Johnson). The distinguishing feature 
of this term of my thesis, from its misapplication, is 
so assimilated with the word “clerk” in its com- 
monest sense; that, there the difficulty lies. Thus 
we say—an “ architect’s assistant,” who, in no small 
degree, contributes to the fame of his employer, by his 
talent and ability, is by usage a clerk ; so also is the man 
who keeps his accounts, and the boy who dusts the 
office ; and, therefore, Mr. Brown or Mr. Jones, head- 
assistant, who, like myself, may have pretensions to 
a higher grade, has no word in this huge language of 
ours with its upwards of twenty-six thousand words, 
to distinguish him from the errand boy. If your 
correspondent’s knowledge of the matter had been 
greater, he would have attempted, with less indig- 
nation, to give an answer to my original question defi- 
nitely, as to “ when the cognomen was first applied,” 
and why? “to one who is neither Clerk of the 
Peace, Town Clerk, Clerk of the Crown, Clerk of the 
House of Commons,” nor any of “ the hundreds of 
other Clerks” who would look down with — 
upon one who is 

* Only AN ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT.” 








TENDERS 


For pulling down the old and rebuilding a new branck 
bank at Leighton Buzzard, Beds, for the London and 
County apne | Company. Mr. A. Parnell, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 


MEMO oecccs; Scisectiscoesescesassucscces £2,830 15 0 
Nash, Leighton Buzzard ......... 2,611 2 3 
Brass and Son ....ccccccoseceeseseeees 2,583 0 0 
PCMSONMID oacceschiviesscsatecseeapusese 2,510 0 0 
2 2 

04 

0 

0 








For schools and residences, Crosby. Mr. J. P. Jones, 
architect :— 





AMIR: cats cidcuossntnitochains ecki £2,780 0 0 
NEIMITEM Sc csncnc cab aasahys sedi veeneses 2,756 0 0 
WOMEO ONG OU...” iccsscecssecrossosescoes 2 00 
Harrison (accepted) ............666 2,526 0 0 


For two detached houses, Seaforth : same architect — 





Cottingham 
Williams............ . 1,250 0 0 
Harris (accepted) 1,180 0 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“*W. B.” (thanks).—“ A. W.”—“E, A.”—“T, EB. T.” (thanks).— 
“TT. H. W.”—“G. M.”—“ R. R.”—“C. F. D.” (thanks).—* W. W.”— 
“E. H.”—“C. H.” (will appear).—‘* W. W. P.”—* Mr. G."—"A 
Subscriber,” re “closets” (apply to some competent practical 
man).—* H. H.”—* H. B.°—* W. K.”—" F. W. L.°—“ B. and E.”— 
“J.B. N."—“H. B.” St Columb (it depends on the arrangement 
made in the first instance).—“ J. A. P”—“J, P, H."—‘‘J. EB.” 
(the subject of varnish, &c. for external doors was treated of in out 
pages some time ago).—* R. C. E.” (Mr. Albano).—" F. F. W.”"— 
“@. @.” St. Helen’s. —“ G, 8.”—“ W. H. N.”—** Ww, A.”—“ Sub. 
(why not hang the doors in four or more leaves ?).—* L. N. 8.°- 
A, s.7—"* E. A. o"—"B. H.” 

“Books and Addresses."—We are forced to decline pointing ot 
books or finding addresses. 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should. be addressed to the ‘ Publisher,” and not 
to the ‘‘ Editor :” all other communications should be 
addressed to the Enrror, and not to the Publisher. 


————~, 











NOTICE. 
From and after the 1st January, 1856, the entire posteg¢ 
upon all newspapers sent to France, and Foreign countries 
vié France, must be prepaid: the stamped copy of the 





paper is of no avail, 
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